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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and, by setting asidethe distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week. 
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ROYAL Proclamation is issued for the meeting 
of Parliament on the 3rd. . The opening session, 
therefore, will be protracted to an unusual length, 


for though it will commence at the beginning of | 


December, there can of course be no prospect that 
it willclose before the usual period. Nor is there 
my probability that the long session will be a lazy 
session. The two Houses are convened to discuss 
a subject which has become peculiarly urgent. The 
suspension of the Bank Charter Act has rendered it 
necessary to apply for a Bill of Indemnity; the 
Directors of the Bank of England having, under a 

from the Exooutive Guvernment, actu- 
ally broken the statute which gives them their 
charter. It does not, of course, diminish the 
technical need for indemnity, that they were justi- 
fied by the necessity of the case ; on the contrary, 
even the circumstances under which the law has 


been suspended, necessitates proof positive that | 


the management of the Bank had been such as 
to avoid the crisis which led to the suspension. It 
is much too early in the day to prejudge that ques- 
tion; but there is no probability that it will really 
be placed before Parliament in its integrity in the 
tatlier days of the session. Most likely Govern- 
ment will lay only the general statement of the 
tase before the House of Commons,—will show that 
the Finance Ministers of the Crown were justified 
mauthorizing the suspension of the Act, and that 
the Bank Directors were also justified in accepting 
the permission thus given them; and it may be 
considered that the passing of the Act of Indemnity 
8a matter of course. No one will imagine that 
members will be content to pass in pure silence 
the other subjects which must be introduced by 
the Queen's speech ; but probably the business 
telually transacted before Christmas will be limited 

to the Indemnity Bill. 
The next subject which will come before Parlia- 
will be the Bank Charter Act, including 
Matagement of the Bank by its directors, the 
“auses Which have led to the suspension, and the 
to which the present legislation has operated 
Mthose causes or not. ‘This question has become 
Seatly complicated since it was opened last session ; 
Sur readers. will remember that last summer 
Aad al. inquiry with a view to a Parliamentary 
‘eomsideration of the Charter next year. The op- 
aa Act have gained greatly in strength 
of accidental circumstances. They will 
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make the best of their opportunity ; and although 
we may anticipate the maintenance of the statute, 
we must anticipate long and arduous debates. 

With the prospects of the winter, both for trade 
and for employment, the ‘ state of the country’ may 
again be one of the subjects pressed upon Parlia- 
ment. We hope not; but it is a question prolific 
in giving rise to other questions ; and the prospects 
of the winter, therefore, indicate complicated and 
anxious debates in the spring. 

The glorious intelligence from India last week 
irelieved anxiety respecting the worst contingen- 

cies, but showed that work is yet to be done, need- 
|ing continual reinforcements, and the outlay of 
large sums of money. 
| TO excite great interest in the House of Commons, 
‘even in absence of immediate provocatives; but 
| the formal occasions for debate will not be want- 
‘ing. It is well known that the East India Com- 
| pany will need some support early in the year for 
| procuriag additional financial resources. Here is 
one sf cies of debates. The Secretary for War will 
‘have .o bring forward increased estimates; second 
| series of debates. ‘The Friends of India,’ will not 
only be able, but will be impelled, to bring forward 
|many grievances which have contributed to the 
disorders in Bengal. Altogether the debating 
prospects become so expansive as to fill even more 
than an ordinary session. 

But besides these great subjects, there will un- 
doubtedly be the deferred question of Reform. 
The only thing wanting to the gentlemen who are 
already agitating the question, at present with very 
limited success, would be a refusal of Ministers 
to entertain it. This appears to have been per- 
ceived at head-quarters, and at last we have signs 
that the Government has learned its position. 
Their refusal would at once bring out the strong 
reform interest of every town in the country. 
The moderate public is quite prepared to expect a 
fulfilment of Lord Patmerston’s purpose, or some 
step on the part of Lord Joun Russet to sup ply 
the deficiency. We are thus certain to have either 
a RogBUCK motion or a RussELt motion, probably 
both, with no doubt as to the importance of the 
latter. But there is no real ground for believing that 
the Premier intends to disappoint the country; we 
may therefore look for an official Reform Bill, with 
the consequent debates that must take place on its 
merits, and perhaps on its deficiencies. But there 
will be two important classes of opponents. Mr. 
Disraz.i has taken the position of encouraging re- 
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the landed interest ; and he will give rise to debates 
on his own propositions. Another section of op- 
ponents has already found an organ in the Times 
newspaper, which has been writing on the subject 
as if it were inspired from some very exalted 
quarter. The aim is to dissuade Ministers as well 
as the public from attending to the subject of Re- 
form in the session, when subjects so important as 
the Bank Charter Act and India will have to be 
discussed. There are thus very influential oppo- 
nents who are perhaps not usually considered to con- 
stitute an Opposition, that will in the coming session 
offer some kind of resistance, more or less covert, to 
the progress of the question and of the Govern- 
ment. 

In this brief and imperfect list of subjects which 
are already known to be contemplated for the 
session, we have taken very little account of that 
important class which belongs to unforeseen events 
and unpremeditated questions, a class always more 
numerous where the leading subjects are in them- 
selves numerous and important. The session will 
not be one of play. 

The details of the latest known events in India, 
which were brought by the last mail, have been 
published at great length; but they still leave the 
history of the taking of Delhi and of the relief of 
Lucknow incomplete. Our patience will not be 
exhausted by any reasonable delay; we know the 
best, and that is so good that we do not suffer our- 
selves to be made too uneasy by speculations as to 
what may have taken place of a less satisfactory na- 
ture. However bitterly we may deplore the loss of so 
many gallant men in the execution of the punishment 
justly inflicted upon our abominable enemy, yet the 
performance of the terrible task has called forth 
such magnificent examples of courage, wisdom, and 
of all else that goes to make up civil and military 
virtue, that our feelings are relieved by the pride 
we cannot help taking in their greatness. The 
whole country agrees to honour the men whose 
names were gazetted on Tuesday as having been 
distinguished, Sir Jonn Lawrence as a G.C.B., 
Have.ock and Wison, as K.C.B.’s. The country 
(well says the Zimes) accepts these ‘honours’ for 
the men who have won its gratitude as instalments 
of far higher recompenses which it is ready to make 
them for all they have so nobly endured and done. 

If, by anything that could be said of him, General 
Havetock could be made more estimable in the 
sight of England and the world, Mr. Stoney Her- 
BERT’s speech at the Wiltshire Agricultural So- 
ciety’s meeting at Warminster, on Wednesday 
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evening, might have helped to accomplish such a 
result. After noticing with admiration Have- 
tock’s marches of sixteen, eighteen, and even 
twenty miles a day—twelve miles being the ordi- 
nary rate of marching troops in India—he observed : 
“Tt has been said that Haymgock was no general, 
as he had never had the handlingef large bodies of 
men; but to my mind it is the smallness of his 


» which makes ‘th at is explaits. 4 bail. 
foree which makes the greatness of his expleits.} bai | time, and which can also be taken in pieces 


He had shown, to@ that he eould handle large 
bodies of men, for he had disposed of 50,000 under 
Nava Saurs.” This was admirably well said, and 
worthy of the ‘loud cheers’ that followed it. So 
were his remarks on the recruitment, especially 
of young mer, in the rural districts. He showed 
that they would be better off in the army than they 
had any chance of being out of it, and that when 
their term of serviceZwas expired they would return 
to their homes much more valuable to themselves 
and to society. 

Sir Roserr Peet has seized the occasion of a 
dinner given at the Town Hall, Tamworth, to the 
ex-mayor, for a long speech, ‘on things in general,’ 
but upon things as they are in India in particular. 
The most noticeable points of his address were those 
in which he had a hard fling or two at the Govern- 
ment, for not adopting the Egyptian route for the 
conveyance of reinforcements, and at Lord Can- 
NING, for his style of government. But his facts 
are old, and his arguments not new, though deli- 
vered with the dashing debonnair manner with 
which he is now expected to deal with men and 
things political. 

Before quitting the subject of India, we notice the 
very interesting speech of a Hindoo gentleman de- 
livered at ameeting of the Native British India As- 
sociation, in Calcutta; the object of which was to 
remove a false impression entertained in this coun- 
try as to the state of feeling of the Hindoos to- 
wards the European missionaries. There is much 
eloquence in his words, and on the face of his state- 
ment an appearance of entire truthfulness. He 
spoke in terms of the highest admiration of the 
missionaries, and stated that he ouly represented 
what was the common feeling throughout India: 
the missionaries were held in the greatest esteem 
for all they had done and suffered in the cause of 
Christianity, but their religion was not desired by 
the Hindoo, whose own faith suffices for all his 
spiritual wants. 

If there is one thing of which, more than all else, 
we may reasonably be proud in England, it is the 
almost absolute purity with which justice is admi- 
nistered. There may be cries, sometimes loud, of 
‘one law for the rich, another for the poor ;’ but 
that only affects the laws themselves : their adminis- 
tration, as a rule, stands above suspicion of bias, or 
of any consideration that. can interfere with an even- 
handed balance of the scale of justice. When a 
case exceptional to this rule occurs, we are accus- 
tomed to expect that a severe example shall be made 
of the offender. Such a case has been adjudged within 


and Jamma,Fenton Writs, two brothers who have, 
one after the other, married and deserted a young 
girl of weakintellect, the one committing bigamy, 


the other perjury, by signing a false declaration at | 
the timeef his marriage. One of the tee scoun- 
drels was held to bail, and, for the presemf, has | 
finished his seoundrelly eourse by leaving kis mother | 


There is Tittle of importance stirring in the! 


for his Isthmus of Sucz Canal scheme, he had a 
magnificent entertainment at Vienna; and at the 


into a strong expression of sympathy with England | 


quiet of Continental polities, is notable, and has 
attracted much attention. Another noticeable | 


Presse has denounced the cold-blooded indignation 
expressed by some of its contemporaries at what they 
call the atrocities of the English troops in India 
during the present struggle. In discovering 
the cool blood of these accusants, Le Presse fur- 
nishes the only answer needed—they know they 
lie. A better case might be made out against 
us for the extraordinary want of energy we are 
exhibiting with regard to the treatment of our 
countrymen by the ferocious King of Naries. The 
two English engineers, to whose case we have 
several times drawn attention, still remain in Nea- 
politan dungeons, cut off from communication with 
their friends or with the representatives of their 
country. We hear of mild interference onthe part 
of Lord CiarEnpoy, followed by the usual result, 
—contemptuous disregard on the part of the 
Neapolitan authorities. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Tue Loss or THE Dunsar.—We briefly noted in our 
Posteript last week the loss of the Dunbar, merchant 
vessel, when close to Botany Bay. Only one man sur- 
vived ont of one hundred and forty-one. This may, 
whose name is Johnson, nas piren an annannt of his 
escape, which is thus related in the Sydney papers:— 
“He states that the mizenmast went first, and 
then the mainmast; that he was on the poop when 
the vessel struck, and was thrown down. He then 
caught hold of a stanchion ; when that gave way, he 
made for the cabin, but the rushing in of the water 
prevented his passing through, as he intended. He then 
went below, and got out of the skylight to leeward, and 
up the side of the chain plates of the fore rigging. These 
being broken, he was thrown over, holding by the chain 
plates which held some of the fore planks together. 
Johnson remembers that several seamen were near him; 
one (the old boatswain) said to him ‘We shall have a 
watery grave.’ Johnson having found himself on a shelf 
of the rock, was enabled to obtain some shelter behind a 
projection, and there he slept. When the morning broke, 
he saw the wreck and the bodies of his late companions. 
He endeavoured to make signals, but was undiscovered. 
He uttered cries, but the boiling ocean prevented them | 
being heard. A careful search, however, was being 
made. Every spot was occupied by spectators where | 
there was a chance of seeing any object below. At last, 

a cry was heard—‘ There is a man upon the rocks.’ A 








the last few days. A justice of the peace for the 
county of Durham, named Bexuanery, a man pos- 
sessed of considerable property, convicted two men 
for shooting a rabbit on some part of his land. This 
proceeding was scandalous enough—the prosecutor 
acting as judge; but what followed was worse: he 
had inflicted a severe penalty, but consented to 
compromise the matter, and liberated the men on 
their paying 1/. each—the which money he put into 
his own pocket instead of handing over to the 
county fund. No attempt was made to justify this 
shameful act of corruption, or even in mitigation of 
punishment ; and Mr. Justice Cotertper, after com- 
menting with fitting severity on the enormity of the 
offence, sentenced Brt.aney to pay a fine of 2002. 
and to be imprisoned in the Queen’s Prison. 
Another case of a very different complexion 
which has lately occurred, is, we are glad to believe, 
also exceptional: we allude to the case, which will 
be found in another page, of Joun Buarr WItts, 


rope was lowered without delay. After some failures, it 
; was brought within his reach. There was danger from 
| the projection of the rocks, but haying twined the rope 
| with aseaman’s skill round him, he gave the signal, and | 
was drawn up, some two hundred feet, and received by 
|the crowd with cries of gratulation and joy. He had 
| passed about thirty hours upon the rocks, Johnson is a 


i native of Drogheda, in Ireland, and is about three-and- | 


| twenty years of age. After his rescue, an incident oc- | 


‘curred such as always excites the enthusiasm of English 
| people. It was reported that there were other persons 
| upon the rocks, but it was impossible to approach them 
| by sea. An adventurous Icelander, Antoine Wollier, an 
| apprentice to a jeweller in Sydney, offered to descend. 
| He was lowered by a rope from that dreadful height, and 
continued more than half an hour in bis search. Nothing 
was discovered, and Wollier was drawn up in safety, 
amidst the shouts of the crowd. The Mayor of Sydney, 
at the suggestion of Captain Loring, of her Majesty’s 
ship Iris, opened a subscription on the spot, and pre- 
sented him with £10 as an acknowledgment of his 
intrepidity. In answer to the congratulations of the 
Mayor, he said, * he did not go down for money, but for 
the feelings of his heart.’ A considerable sum has been 
added by the merchants to this subscription,” 





dinner, his patron, Baron Bruck, the Austrian | Last week was again 
Finance Minister, created a sensation by bursting | Shipping on the eastern coast. The brig Andriette, Soria 


Bxvemiments ar Wooutwicn.—A series of inte, 


ing experiments has been carried out in the 
attached to the Royal Military Repository. 
Common, in the presence of Major General Sir W 

Williams, Commandant, Captain Freeth Dew < 
| sistant Quartermaster General, and other officen, A 
| Royal Artillery, for the purpose of testin, oh 
Grant’s newly invented pontoon cooking ; 
which consists of ten cylinders, so arranged 
to pag 80/., the amount of her recognizances as his immense quantity of water can be boiled, and 


Woolwich 


that ay 
for one thousand men in the field in a very 
and jn. 


. she ‘ stantly converted into a pontoon raft capab . 
shape of foreign politics this week. In the tour of | an immense weight. eng 
M. Ferpixanp pr Lesszrs, to beat up recruits | satisfactory Kind, and an old sailor who consented to by 
| bound to the raft, and launched on the river Said 
had never had a better sail in his life. . b 


The experiments were of the most 


Surprmnc Disasrers ON THE EAasrery Coasr, 


rather a disastrous one to the 
tyersen, of Droback, from Sundswall for London, 


: ‘ . z ; with timber and deals, grounded on the Cross 
in her contest with India. This speech, in the | soon lost her rudder, boats, sails, &c., from —_ 
| sea which was running. 


On the tide flowing, h 
she was forced off the sand and brought inte’ ae 
in a very disabled state. The schooner Belmont, Han 


point in the week’s news is the way in which La! master, of and from Sunderland, for Middlesh 


with coals, sprang a leak off Cromer, and soon 


foundered. The crew were picked up by the Schooner 


Ebenezer, of Maldon, and were landed at Great Yar- 
mouth. The brig Mercury, Captain Stock, of and from 
Sunderland for London, with coals, struck ° 
Barber Sand, and the crew were obliged to abandon her 
They were safely landed at Great Yarmouth, ‘ 

Accipent To THE Emev.—The Australian yesgel 
Emeu has met with an accident on her homeward voyage 
from Melbourne. During the night of the2ndof 
she struck on a coral reef, close to the spot onthe Nubian 
coast noted on the maps under the name of Duberiubd, 
about eighty miles north of Luakin, and almost directly 
opposite to Djedda. In this perilous position she lay for 
fifty-four hours; but at length she was got off and was 
run upon the beach, which fortunately consisted of sft 
sand. Nine days now elapsed before she was agaip 
floated off. ‘This, however, was at length effected, a 
portion of her coal being sacrificed and the fore parva 
the ship lightened by every possible means. The leaks 
were well stuffed, and with her pumps constantly a 
work she reached Suez in safety after a passage of thre 
days. The Marseilles portion of her mail has, howeve, 
not come forward. The Admiralty agent, regarding it 
as hopeless that the steamer could proceed on be 
voyage, transferred the boxes to a native buat, in whic 
with the purser and two of the passengers he made fer 
Djedda. The vessel has been so severely injured that it 
will be necessary to lay her up in dock and thoroghly 
papate tan 

Wreck or THe ANNA MARIA, rus oe Rie 
mond Rrver.—Mr. E. H. Hargraves, J.P., writing fom 
Bungarees Noragh, August 22, relates a grim anecdote 
of the wreck of the Anna Maria:—‘ | visited the bead 
at six A.M. this morning, and, oh! horror of horton] 
saw a dead man, minus the right foot, and the feh 
eaten off the thighs and legs, in a very advanced stated! 
decomposition; he was about five feet eight inches, ad 
stoutly built. He was naked, except an old shepherd's 
plaid waistcoat, and a small belt round his body. 1 
observed a slight inequality in the latter, and, pre 
viously to calling my men, cut that part, and founds 
pulpy substance (highly offensive), and, as a matter d 
religious duty, with great care separated it, and found 
the contents to be notes and cheques, amount 991. 1is.5d 
All can be read. The cheques are drawn by Charle 
Moore, clerk of petty sessions, at Casino, and, with tw 
exceptions, in favour of Constable James E. Haynes | 
suppose this body to be that of the constable or Captain 


| Capps. I was obliged to inter the body on the spt, and 


did so, according to the rites of the church of Baglaad 
It was impossible to remove the body, and identificatim 
is out of the question.” 

Tue ATLANTIC CABLE.— The Leipsic, one of ti 
steamers in the employ of the Atlantic Telegraph Com 
pany, arrived at Plymouth last Saturday, with a large 
portion of the cable lost on the coast of Ireland in the 
recent unsuccessful attempt to lay it down. The Leipst 
has discharged the cable at Keyham. It has not bet 
injured by the sea. : 

Tue Inpian Orvicers, &c.—Sir John Lawrence § 
to be made an Ordinary Member of the Civil Divisiond 
the First Class, or Knights Grand Cross of the Ordet 
the Bath. General Havelock and er 
Wilson are to be Ordinary Members 0! 

Division of the Second Class, or Knights Commanias 
The following officers are to be Extra Members of te 
| Military Division of the Third Clss, or Companions = 
| Colonel Henry Charles Van Cortlandt, and al 
| Colonel Neville Bowles Chamberlain. Colonels Net 
| Nicholson would have been recommended for the digaif 
|of Knights Commanders, had they survived. 

Court-MagriAL.—Lieutenant Albert Wappel Shar 

‘of the Woolwich division of Royal Marine L a 
\fantry, having been convicted of insubordinstot 
| unoflicer-like conduct, has been sentenced to be 

| reprimanded, and has been released from arrest. 
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“THE INDIAN REVOLT. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF THE FALL OF DELHI, 
THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, &c. 
onr last issue, full particulars have been re- 
ved of the reduction of Delhi, of the arrival of 
¢ ’s forces at Lucknow, and of those events 
- were briefly intimated at the close of last 
week by the telegraphic wires. The news is of a 
kind. The stronghold of rebellion is again 
frmly in our possession, after a loss of life which 
saddens victory itself, and leaves our army in that 
Jamentably reduced in number. So far, 
however, We have been successful; but Lucknow is 
gill a source of uneasiness, though it is by no means 
that affairs are in so bad a state as would 
appear from the Marseilles despatches published last 
Saturday, Which asserted that the city was sur- 
rounded by 50,000 men, and in danger of being re- 
duoal by famine. DELUI. 


A vast mass of intelligence has been published 
with reference to the fall of Delhi. Foremost in 
interest among these documents is the official de- 

of General Wilson to the Adjutant-General. 


was, to the grief of myself and the whole army, danger- 
ously wounded. The command consequently develved 
on Brigadier Jones, who, finding the enemy in great 
foree, occupying and pouring a destructive fire from the 
roofs of strong and commanding houses in the city on all 
sides, the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, 
prudently resolved on retaining possession of the Cabal 
gate, which his troops had so gallantly won, in which 
he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the 
operations of the other columns of occupation. 

“ Colonel Campbell, with the column under his com- 
mand, advanced successfully from the Cashmere gate by 


ee 
must ascribe the bayoneting of the civilians found 
within the walls of Delhi. 

An eye-witness (evidently a military man), has 
communicated to the papers an account of the 
operations preceding the assault, and of the assault 
itself. We here read :— 

“ The north face being the side to be attacked, it was 
resolved to hold the right in check as far as possible 
and to push the main attack on the left first, as the 
river would completely protect our flank as we ad- 
vanced ; second, as there was better cover on that side; 
third, as after the assault the troops would not find 





one of the main streets beyond the Chandnee Choak, 
the central and principal street of the city, towards the | 
Jumna Musjid, with the intention of oecupying that im- 
portant post. The opposition, however, which he met | 
from the great concentration of theenemy, at the Jumna | 
Musjid and the houses in the neighbourhood, he himself, | 
I regret to state, being wounded, satistied him that his 

most prudent course was not to maintain so advanced | 


themselves immediately in narrow streets, but in com- 
paratively open ground. 

“The front to be attacked consisted of the Moree, 
Cashmere, and Water Bastions, with the curtain walls 
connecting them. These bastions had been greatly 
altered and improved by our own engineers many years 
ago, and presented regular faces and flanks of 
with properly cut embrasures; the height of the 


a position with the comparatively limited force at his | was twenty-four feet above the ground level, of which, 
disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head of his however, eight feet was a mere parapet three feet thick, 
column and placed himself in communication with the ¢he remainder being about four times that thickness ; 
reserve, a measure which had my entire approval; [| outside the wall was a very wide berm and then a ditch 
having previously determined that, in the event of se-! sixteen feet deep and twenty feet wide at bottom, escarp 
rious opposition being encountered in the town itself, it | ang counterscarp steep, and the latter unriveted, and the 
would be most inexpedient to commit my small force | former riveted with stone and eight feet in height. A 
to a succession of street fights, in which their gal-| good sloping glacis covered the lower ten feet of the wall 
lantry, discipline, and organization could avail them s0 | from all attempts of distant batteries. 


little. | “On the evening of the 7th of September, No. 1 ad- 





It will beeen, however, that this only refers to the 


first two days of the struggle: — 
“ Delhi, September 15. 

ir,—I have the high satisfaction of reporting, for 
the information of the Major-General commanding in the | 
Upper Provinces, and through him of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, and of Government, that on 
the morning of the 14th inst., the force under my com- | 
mand successfully assaulted the city of Delhi. 

“Under the present cirexmstances, Major-General 
Gowan will, I trust, allow me to withhold for a time a 
fal and complete detail of the operations from their 
commencement to their close, and to limit myself to a 

of events. 

“After six days of open trenches, during which the | 

and Engineers, under their respective com- 
panding officers, Major Gaitskell and Lieutenant-Colo- 
2) Baird Smith, vied with each other in pressing for- 
wari the work, two excellent and most practicable 
breaches were formed in the walls of the place, one in 
the curtain to the right of the Cashmere bastion, the 
other to the left of the Water bastion, the defences of 
those bastions and the parapets giving musketry cover 
to the enemy commanding the breaches having also 
been destroyed by the artillery. 

“The assault was delivered on four retees- Tue IST 
cdlnmn, sede Drigadier J. Nicholson, consisted of her 

j 76th Regiment (300 men), the Ist European 
Bengal Fusiliers (200 men), and 2nd Punjab Infantry 
(430 men), assaulted the main breach, their advance 
being admirably covered by the ist Battalion, her Ma- 
jetty’s 66th Rifles, under Colonel J. Jones. The opera- 
tion was crowned with brilliant success, the enemy after 
severe resistance being driven from the Cashmere bas- 
tion, the main guard, and its vicinity, in complete rout. 

“The 2nd column, under Brigadier Jones, of her Ma- 
jety’s Gist Regiment, consisting of her Majesty’s 8th 
Regiment (250 men), the 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers 
(20men), and the 4th Regiment of Sikhs (350 men), 

covered by the 60th Ritles, advanced on the 
Water bastion carried the breach, and drove the enemy 
fem his guns and position, with a determination and 
giritwhich gave me the highest satisfaction. 

“The 8ed column, under Colonel Campbell, of her 
Majesty's 62nd Light Infantry, consisting of 200 of 
his ow regiment, the Kemaoon Battalion (250 men), | 
and the Ist Punjab Lofantry (500 men), was directed 
against the Cashmere gateway. This column was pre 
ceded by an explosion party, under Lieutenants Home 
md Salkeld, of the Engineers, covered by the 60th | 

» The demolition of the vate having been accom- 
the column forced an entrance, overcoming a 
srenuows opposition from the enemy’s infantry, and 
heavy atillery, which had been brought to bear on the | 
Position, I cannot express too warmly my admiration 
fate ealantry of all concerned in this difficult opera- | 

“The Preserve, under Brigadier Longfield, her Ma- 


opts ga composed of her Majesty’s 61st | 
0 men), the 4th Regiment Rifles (450 | 
met), the Belooch Battalion (300 men), the Jheend 
greg (300 men), and 200 of her Majesty’s | 
Rifles, w © joined after the assault had been made, | 
taited the result: of the attack, and on the columns en- | 
vi ‘ the place, took possession of the posts I had pre- 
Y assigned to it. This duty was ultimately | 
“The to my entire satisfaction. 

. firm establishment of the reserve rendering the | 

rs columns free to act in advance, Brigadier- 
to the ¢ Tamparts of the place from the Cashmere 
abul gates, occupying the bastions and de- 


Ni 
before bine ts the guns, and driving the enemy 


icholson, supported by Brigadier Jones, 


& 
During the advance, Brigadier-General Nicholson 


‘ My present position, therefure, is that which, under vanced battery, in two portions, was traced about seven 
such a contingency, I had resolved to occupy and estab- | hundred yards from the Moree Bastion, the tight portion 


| lish myself in firmly, as the base of my systematic ope- | for five 18-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer was to 


rations for the complete possession of the city. This | silence the Moree and prevent its interfering with the 
embraces the magazine on one side, and the Cabul gate attack on the left. The left portion four 24-pounders 
on the other, with the Moree, Cashmere, and Water | was intended to hold the Cashmere Bastion partially in 
Bastions, and strong intermediate posts with secure com~- | check. The working parties were very little disturbed 
munication along the front and te the rear. | during the night; the covering parties in front kept the 
“From this base I am now eautiously pressing the | musketry at a distance, and except three well-aimed 
enemy on all points, with a view to establishing myself | showers of grape thrown from the Moree, which knocked 
in a second advanced position, and I trust before many | over some workmen, we received no further annoyance. 
days to have it in my power to announce to the Su- | By the morning, the two portions of the battery were 
preme Government, that the enemy have been driven | finished and armed, though not ready to fire until nearly 
from their last stronghold in the palace, fort, and streets | sunrise. A trench was also made connecting the two 
of the city of Delhi. | portions, and extending a little to the right and left, so 
“ Simultaneously with the operations above detailed, | as to give communication with a wide and deep ravine 
an attack was made on the enemy’s strong position out- which, extending very nearly up to our left attack, 
side the city, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and Paha- formed a sort of first parallel, and gave good cover to 
reepore, with a view of driving in the rebels, and sup- | the guard of the trenches, the doolies, &c. For some 
porting the main attack by effecting an entrance at the time we were well pounded from the Moree with round 
Cabul gate after it should be taken. | shot and grape, but as our guns in the new battery got 
“ The force employed on this diffienlt daty T entrusted gradually into play, the enemy’s fire grew less and less, 
to that admirable officer, Major C. Reid, commanding | and was at length completely overpowered. This bat- 
the Sirmoor battalion, whose distinguished: conduct I tery became known as Brind’s, being worked by that 
have already had occasion to bring prominently to the | qfoor with great effect till the end of the siege. 
notice of superior authority. and wh ~-) Tuc regret,/ “On the evening of the 8th and 9th, No. 2 battery 
curcscly wuunued On this oceasion. His column con- | was traced and commenced. To our surprise, we had 
sisted of his own battalion, the Guides, and the men on | been allowed to seize this advanced position at Ludlow 
duty at Hindoo Rao’s (the main picket), numbering in | Castle within six hundred yards of the city, without 
all about 1000, supported by the auxiliary troops of his | even a fight for it on the previous day. In fact, there 
highness the Maharajah Runbheer Sinch, under Captain | js Jittle doubt the enemy still thought the attack was to 
R. Lawrence. be on the right, where all the fighting had hitherto been, 
“The strength of the positions, however, and the and where all our old batteries were located. Lud- 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for |jow Castle and the Koodsee Bagh were now occu- 
a time the efforts of our troops, gallant though they pied by strong detachments, and formed our chief sup- 
were, and the combination was unable to be effected. | ports to the left attack. During the 9th, a sharp fire of 
The delay, I am happy to say, has only been temporary, musketry, shot, and shells was opened on these positions 
for the enemy have subsequently abandoned their posi- by the enemy from the jungle in front, and from the 
tions, leaving their guns in our hands. | Cashmere and Water Bastions and the Selimghbur, but no 
“In this attack I found it necessary to support Major great damage was done. 
Reid with Cavalry and Horse Artillery, both of which |~ « During the nights of the 9th and 10th, No. 2 bat- 
arms were admirably handled respectively by Brigadier tery was completed and partially armed, but not yet un- 
Hope Grant of her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, commanding masked. It was in two portions. One immediately in 


| the Cavalry Brigade, and Major H. Tombs, of the Horse | front of Ludlow Castle for nine 24-pounders, to open a 


Artillery, who inflicted severe punishment on the enemy, | preach in the curtain between the Cashmere and Water 
though I regret their own loss was very heavy. | Bastions immediately to the left of the former, and to 
“The resistance of the rebels up to this time has been | knock off the parapet to the right and left for some dis- 
that of desperate men, and to this must be attributed the | tance, so as to give no cover to musketry. The other 
severe loss we have sustained, amounting proximately, | portion, some two hundred yards to the right, consisting 
so far as I am able to judge, in the absence of casualty | of seven 8-inch howitzers and two 18-pounders, was to 
returns, to forty-six officers killed and wounded, and | gig the first portion, and work with it to the same end. 
about 800 men. Amongst those of whose services the | No, 3 battery was also commenced on the left, and No. 4 
state has been deprived are many officers of distinction | battery for ten heavy mortars completed in the Koodsee 
and merit, holding superior commands, whose places Bagh, but not yet unmasked. Major Tombs was in 
cannot be supplied; and I have specially to lament the | charge of this battery. The light mortars under Captain 
loss which has been sustained by that splendid corps, | Blunt were afterwards worked from the rear of the Cus- 
the Engineers, nine officers of that arm having fallen in | tom-house. 
the gallant performance of their duty. “During the night of the 10th and 1ith, No. 2 
“Until 1 am in possession of reports from brigadiers battery was strengthened, armed, and unmasked, and 
and other commanding officers, I shall be unable to enter | No, 3 battery completed. This last was made in the 
more fully into the details of these operations, and I | poldest manner within one hundred and eighty yards of 


trust the circumstances under which I write will excuse | the Water Bastion, behind a small ruined house in the 


any slight inaccuracies or imperfections which my de- 
spatch may exhibit. 

“The absence of such reports also prevents my bring- 
ing to notice the names of those officers and men who 
have specially distinguished themselves. This will be 
my grateful duty hereafter. But I cannot defer the 
expression of my admiration for the intrepidity, coolness, 


Custom-house compound—and under such a fire of 
musketry as few batteries have ever been exposed to; 
it was for six 18-pounders which were to open a second 
breach in the Water Bastion, and was worked by Major 
Scott. The enemy also went to work to-night and made 
an advanced trench parallel to our left attack, and about 
three hundred and fifty yards from it, from which at day- 


and determination of all engaged, Europeans and natives, 
of all arms of the service.” 

General Chamberlain remarks in his report, dated 
September 18:—* The usual licence which invariably 
accompanies an assault of a large city has somewhat 
retarded our advance; but order is being fast re- 
stored.” To this spirit of ‘licence’ we suppose we 





break they opened a very hot fire of musketry, which 
was maintained throughout the rest of the siege. They 
had previously got some light guns and one heavy gan 
out into the open on our right, which caused considerable 
annoyance by their enfilade fire. 

“On the 11th, our batteries opened fire, a salvo from 
the nine 24-pounders opening the ball, and showing, by 
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the way in which it brought down the wall in huge 
fragments, what effect it might be expected to produce 
after a few hours. The Cashmere Bastion attempted to 
reply, but was quickly silenced, and both portions of No. 
2 went to work in fine style, knocking the bastion and 
adjacent curtains to pieces. Majors Campbell and Kaye, 
Captains Johnson and Gray, had charge of No.2. No. 
3, however, did not commence fire till the following day, 
when the full power of our artillery was shown, and the 
continuous roar of fifty guns and mortars pouring shot 
and shell on the devoted city warned the enemy that his 
and our time had at length come. Night and day, until | 
the morning of the 14th, was this overwhelming fire 
continued. But the enemy did not let us have it all our 
own way. Though unable to work a gun from any of 
the three bastions that were so fiercely assailed, they yet 
stuck to their guns in the open, which partially enfiladed 
our position ; they got a gun to bear from a hole broken 
open in the long curtain wall; they sent rockets from 
one of their martello towers, and they maintained a per- 
fect storm of musketry from their advanced trench and 
from the city walls. 

“On the night of the 13th, the engineers stole down 
and examined the two breaches near the Cashmere and 
Water Bastions, and, both being reported practicable, 
orders for the assault were at once issued, to take place 
at daybreak the following morning. . . . 

“ At four a.m., the different columns fell in, and were 
marched to their respective places, the heads of Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 columns being kept concealed until the moment 
for the actual assault should arrive. The signal was to 
be the advance of the Rifles to the front to cover the 
heads of the columns by skirmishing. 

“ Everything being ready, General Nicholson, whose 
excellent arrangements elicited the admiration of all, 
gave the signal, and the Rifles dashed to the front with 
a cheer, extending along and skirmishing the low jungle 
which at this point extends to within fifty yards of the 


ground in all directions, on the roads and in ruined 
houses. The city, as far as we had gone, exhibited 
little else but ruins, from the midst of which helpless 
women, unmolested, it is said, by our soldiers, 
rushed frantic and wild. Dogged resistance still met 
us in the narrow thoroughfares in which our troops 
fought from house to house. Forty and fifty men were 
sometimes found congregated in one building, and of 
these, when encountered, our soldiers spared no single 
soul. In this street warfare, and the arrangement of 
guns and mortars to shell the magazine, palace, and 
Selimghur, the 15th of September passed. The Ma- 
gazine was stormed on the 16th without loss, and its 
appearance strangely contradicted the stories afloat 
during the siege respecting the want of percussion-caps 
and fuses. On the 17th, a new and yet more advanced 
position was occupied in the Delhi Bank on the left, 
whilst the sappers on the right slowly held their way 
towards the Burn Bastion, which with the Lahore gate 
still held out against us. The Delhi Bank was not won 
without some hard fighting, but once occupied, was 
obstinately maintained, as it faced the west front of the 
palace and Selimghur. In the marble walls of the 
former, as well as the massive old works of the latter, 
the enemy still held out, playing occasionally from guns 
and keeping up a continual fire of musketry, whilst 
along the streets leading into the Chandnee Chowk was 
heard that dropping sound of musketry which tells of 
irregular and partial fighting. It was evident, however, 
that resistance must soon cease, for bodies of rebels 
were frequently seen escaping from the city, either over 
the Jumna into the Doab, or through the southern gates 
towards Muttra. All day and night, and again during 
the 18th, our shells fell thick into the palace and 
Selimghur, which it was not thought necessary to storm. 
Their fire indeed had now completely ceased, but the 
Burn Bastion was still defended, and an assault on the 
Lahore gate failed, Captain Briscoe, of her Majesty's 





ditch. At the same moment, the heads of No. 1 and 2 
columns emerged from the Koodsee Bagh, and advanced 
steadily towards the breach. Our batteries had main- 
tained a tremendous fire up to the moment of the 


advance of the troops, and not a gun could the enemy | shelling still continued in the direction of the palace, and 
bring to bear on the storming columns; but no sooner | fire was directed generally upon the Jumma Musjid and 


did these emerge into the open than a perfect hailstorm 
of bullets met them from the front and from both flanks, 


and officers and men fell fast on the crest of the glacis. | abandoned the city during the night, and evacuated 


For ten minutes it was impossible to get the ladders 
down into the ditch to ascend the escarp; but the de- 
termination of the British soldier carried all before it, 
and Pandy declined to meet the charge of the British 
bayonet. With a shout and a rush the breaches were 
both won, and the enemy fled in confusion. 

‘Meanwhile, the explosion party advanced in front 
of the 3rd column straight upon the Cashmere Gate. 
This little band of heroes (for they were no less) had to 
advance in broad daylight to the gateway, in the very 
teeth of a hot fire of musketry from above and through 
the gateway, and on both flanks, the powder bags were 
coolly laid and adjusted, but Lieutenant Salkeld was by 
this time hors de combat with two bullets in him. 
Sergeant Carmichael then attempted to fire the hose, 
but was shot dead. Sergeant Burgess then tried and 
succeeded, but paid for the daring act with his life. 
Sergeant Smith, thinking that Burgess too had failed, 
ran forward, but seeing the train alight, had just time 
to throw himself into the ditch and escape the effects of 
the explosion. With a loud crash the gateway was 
blown in, and through it the 3rd column rushed to the 
assault and entered the town just as the other columns 
had won the breaches. General Wilson has since 
bestowed the Victoria Cross on Lieutenants Home and 
Salkeld, on Sergeant Smith, and on a brave man of her 
Majesty's 52nd, who stood by Lieutenant Salkeld to 
the last, and bound up his wounds. 

“ General Nicholson then “formed the troops in the 
main guard inside, and with his column proceeded to 
clear the ramparts as far as the Moree Bastion. It was 
in advancing beyond this towards the Lahore gate that 
he met the wound which has since caused his lamented 
death, a death which it is not too much to say has 
dimmed the lustre of even this victory, as it has deprived 
the country of one of the noblest men and the most 
gallant soldiers that England anywhere numbers among 
our ranks, 

“ The 4th column, I regret to say, failed, but, as it 


75th, losing his life in the affair. On the 19th, the line 
of the Chandnee Chowk was given up to us by the 
enemy, and our sappers having made their way up to the 
Burn Bastion, that was also carried without loss. The 


Then it was that the 
They 


the southern half of the city. 
mutineers gave up the defence as hopeless. 


their camp near the Delhi gate, leaving behind them 
all their wounded, and blowing up their magazine. A 
| steady fire of mortars had been kept up till daylight 
(20th), when the Lahore gate was occupied without op- 
position, the Ajmeer gate and outworks were secured 
| without loss, the palace, Jumna Musjid, Selimghur, the 
bridge —all Delhi, in fact, taken. The King and his 


officers :—Captain Best, 8th Cay . 

and Cornet Blair, 9th Lancers ; and decom oa 
worth, 8th Foot, all severely. Ca Drysdal 
Lancers, was severely hurt > the Hope wh 
was shot under him. On the 28th, Colo or ma 
sent out a party of cavalry to take the fort of Mana 
which the enemy had evacuated.” 

An heroic episode in the capture ity j 
narrated by another authority — * ” Hy Hs thay 

“The blowing open of the Cashme 
the signal for the rush, as the breach poh be 
to permit escalade without ladders. The duty w 
mitted to Lieutenant Salkeld, of the Engineers whew 
proached the gate with three sergeants, carrying a). 
bags, under a tremendous fire of musketry, eee 
first shot through the arm; notwithstanding 
went on to the gate with the bags of powder. As 
party approached, one sergeant was killed; the * 
sergeant took up the bags, and knocked ‘ann 
the spikes of the gate, not being able to put them ve 
neath, as the wicket gate was opened, and about ; 
muskets were pointed up, as well as through ee 
in the gateway, and from both flanks from the wall, Ay 
Lieutenant Salkeld put on the bags, he was shot through 
the leg, and fell ; the second sergeant lit the match, but 
after lighting it, said to Lieutenant Salkeld op the 
ground, ‘I fear the match has not taken Jj +) 
At the word ‘sir,’ he fell dead, riddled with balls, tk 
match, however, did ignite, and blew open the gate; the 
third sergeant escaped unhurt.” ‘ 

Another account mentions as the heroes ; 
exploit Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, rote 
Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith, four Sg pers, and 
a bugler of the 52nd Regiment. Sergeant saith oa 
the successful man. ; 

The Governor-General has publicly thanked the 
army for their great services before Delhi—gervices 
rendered ere they had been reinforced by a gj 
man from England or Bengal. He then continues :— 

“To Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B., it is owing that the 
army before Delhi, long ago cut off from all direct 
port from the Lower Provinces, has been constantly rp. 
united and strengthened so effectually as to enable its 
commander not only to hold his position unshakea, bat 
to achieve complete success. 

“ To Sir John Lawrence's unceasing vigilance, and to 
his energetic and judicious employment of the trs- 
worthy force at his own disposal, it is due that Majer- 
General Wilson's army has not been harassed or threat- 
ened on the side of the Punjab, and that the authority of 
the Government in the Punjab itself has been sustained 
and generally respected. 

“The Governor-General in Council seizes, with ple- 





family had fled; the townspeople hurried in crowds 
from the ciry , «dh. wietorious army of General Wilson 
occupied the ruins of Delhi... . 

“To the tomb of their ancestors came, in their flight 
from Delhi, Meerza Mogul, Mirza Riza Sultan, and 
Mirza Aboo Bukur, the two sons aad grandson of the 
king. Here they were taken from their attendants by 
Hodson and his Irregulars, and shot on the steps of the 
edifice. Their bodies, carried to Delhi, were exposed in 
the Kotwallee (September 21). 

“The aged king, with his Begum, Zeenat Mahal, 


took refuge a few miles further on the same road in the | 


Kootub Minar, a marble column of extraordinary height, 
crowned with a cupola. Here he.also was surrounded 
by Hodson’s horse, and surrendered on being ' promised 
his life and that of the favourite Begum. The elephants 


and insignia of royalty all fell into Hodson’s hands, and | 


his troopers fired a volley in his honour as the captive 
king was brought into Delhi. 

“ The rebel Sepoys fled from Delhi in two directions. 
| Many thousands of them, with a few light guns, follow- 
| ing the right bank of the Jumna, reached Muttra on the 

24th, 25th, and 26th of September, and on the 2nd of 
October partly crossed the river into the Doab, with the 
intention of passing into Oude. The Nusseerabad and 
Bareilly brigades, comprising all that remain of the Ko- 
hilcund troops, took this direction, whilst the Neemuch 
_and Kotah men, leaving Muttra, moved to Furrah, on 
| the road to Futtehpore Sikree, with the view of either 
joining the Indore mutineers on the Chumbul at Dhol- 
| pore or crossing the Juwna lower down. 
“eg all detach 





ts, crossing the Jumna at Delhi, | 


sure, the earliest opportunity of testifying his high ap 
preciation of these great and timely services.” 
| Lhe Writes of o letter from Delhi, dated the 25th 
| of September, says :— 
| “Riots are occurring daily on account of plundering. 
| Some men of a native corps actually fired on a guard of 
| ours to-day, in consequence of the men preventing them 
| breaking into a house where valuables were secure. 
| Our men wounded some, and took two prisoners, who 
| will, no doubt, according to order, suffer death, Itis 
almost impossible to prevent ‘looting,’ the city is# 
jlarge. I have heard about some ladies being murdered 
on our entering the city, but no authentic news of it 
The Sergeant-Major of the 28th N.I., the scoundrel whe 
| gave every assistance to the mutineers in Delhi (a Eu- 
ropean) during their temporary occupation, was take. 
prisoner, endeavouring to effect an escape with the King; 
he was in native unform. He formerly belonged to the 
| Artillery, and no doubt rendered good service to the 
rebels in the capacity of a gunner. He is now mw 
guard in irons, and I hope the villanous traitor may ge 
his neck dislocated; he is a cut-throat looking beggat, 
and no doubt his life has been spared for the present # 
| as to pump him.” 


| THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FUGITIVES AND OTHER 
REBELS. 

The writer in the Daily News, from whom we hart 
| already quoted, gives a very full account of the op 
| rations at various points of the fugitives from 
and of the other rebels. He says:— 

“Some of the rebels went in the direction of Meet 


was too far for me to know anything of its real progress, | during the progress of the assault, made their way to | and, have penetrated into the Moozuffernuggur 


| prefer leaving its story to be told by another instead 
of sending you a vague and imperfect account. Had 
this column succeeded, its possession of the Lahore gate 
would have saved as much subsequent trouble.” 


Some further details are thus given by the Bombay 
correspondent of the Daily News :— 


“ The buildings in the neighbourhood of the Cashmere 
gate afforded excellent quarters for the troops, as well 
as capital cover. The people of the city came into camp 
and sought protection from the army, craving pardon, 
and disavowing all participation in the rebellion, saying 
that they were compelled to remain prisoners in the 
city, and denying having taken any active part in the 
insurrection. They were told to prove their loyalty by 
removing the bodies of the dead Sepoys, which work 
they at once commenced, and were clearing the city of 
them apparently with right goodwill. It was a neces- 
sary labour; for heaps of mangled bodies covered the 


Boolundshuhur, where the Jhansi and Nougong muti- 
neers have for some time been stationed. A small party 
took the direction of Allyghur, and succeeded in master- 
ing our newly-appointed authorities at that place, forc- 
ing at the same time the small Agra column from Hat- 
rass back to Kerowlee. On the 23rd a column of British 
troops, numbering 1600 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 
three troops of horse artillery, under Colonel Greathed, 
of H.M.’s 8th, crossed the bridge over the Jumna, 
at Delhi, and rapidly marched down the road to Boo- 
lundshuhur. Colonel Greathed, came upon the Jhansi 
rebels at Boolundshuhur and defeated them on the 27th 
of September. He found their position strong, but 
nevertheless attacked it, drove the rebels through the 
town, and took from them one 9-pounder and one 3- 
pounder gun, much ammunition, and baggage. They 


left upwards of 100 dead on the field, and were seen to 
carry off many killed and wounded. Our loss was sixty 
killed and wounded, amongst the latter the following 





'In the meanwhile, the little garrison of Meerut basa 
been idle, as the following letter of September 19th 

| tifies: —‘ At midnight on the 17th, Major Stokes 

| Lieutenant Armstrong, with two hundred aud @ 
| Affghan and Mooltan Horse, accompanied by or 
Cragie, with about one hundred Irregular Cavalry, r 
out on a secret expedition along the Delhi 
sunrise on the following morning, they surro of 

| village of Tooradnuggur, about half way between M 

| and Delhi, where the enemy's cavalry have es > 

| themselves in force. Secretly as everything Ce 

ranged, the enemy were not completely taken by 
prise. Some two hundred of them were ready 
outside the village, and the remainder defended the pit 
from inside; however, after hard fighting, the ni 
were defeated and driven out of the village, cat 
place burnt ; fifty-seven of their number were ie 
and several taken prisoners. Our people had a 
and wounded; amongst the number, | am sorry 
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Lieutenant Armstrong, who received three severe 
bor but is doing well.’ 
“ the north-west of Delhi, we learn that Gene- 
Yan Cortlandt has left Hansi, and reached Bowannee, 
considerable city south-west of Rhotuck, where British 
. has been restored. It appears Tn 
pether west of Hansi, has been taken. It 
i ciated by upwards of 1700 rebels from 
= ind by men of the 60th and 5th Bengal N.L., 
from Umballa. They had with ar three 
-pounder howitzer, one 6 and one 3- 
out ate had not been attacked up to the 12th of 
. On the 20th the fall of Delhi was known at 
and celebrated by a royal salute. 
“The state of the Punjab is unsatisfactory, but the 
tribes of the Doabs are the only enemies we 
had to deal with. Still, they have given our 
detachments between Mooltan and Lahore much trouble. 
The first intelligence of the rising of the tribes reached 
Mooltan and Lahore on the 16thof September. Simul- 
gatherings had taken place in the Baree Doab 
between the Sutlej and the Ravee, and in the Reechna 
between the Ravee and Chenaub. Marauders of 
the Khattia and Khurl tribes plundered Huruppa, on 
the Ravee, and other stations on the road between Mool- 
tanand Googaira. Since Sir John Lawrence was forced 
to denude the Punjab of troops, Ahmed Khan Khurl, 
the chief of these tribes, has watched for an opportunity 
to rise, and, unfortunately for himself, carried out his 
intentions about the middle of September. Major Cham- 
berlain and Captain Fraser, with a hundred and eighty 
Irregulars of the 1st Punjabee Regiment, marched from 


; 


Mooltan to Huruppa, and fell in with a party of insur- | 


ts on the Ravee, at Cheechawutny. An obstinate 
engagement ensued, in which the numbers of the enemy 
were too great for successful resistance, and Major Cham- 
berlain took refuge in a serai (stone edifice ) with his force, 
where he defended himself successfully, though suffering 
much from shortness of provisions. ‘he marauders in 
themeanwhile crossed the Ravee and plundered Kumalia, 
on the right bank. Reinforcements soon after reached 
Chamberlain, who again engaged the rebels, and 
killed sixty of them. A second party from Mooltan, 
consisting of a hundred horsemen, under Major Voyle 
ad Captain Tronson, was sent simultaneously to the 
southward, struck the Sutlej between Sahooka and Jum- 
lera, and was attacked at the former place by upwards 
of a thousand marauders. Major Voyle soon repulsed 
these disorderly masses by a steady fire from his cavalry 
and levies. He then attacked Jumlera itself, burnt the 
village, and seized the mules and cattle belonging to the 
tribe. 


“At Googaira, on the Ravee, Captain Elphinstone, 
Deputy Commissioner, having received accurate in- 
formation on the 20th inst., that Ahmed Khan Khurl 
and his men had taken refuge about twelve miles dis- 
tant from that station, a party of the Punjab police, 
horse and foot, under Captain S&S. Dlack, a detachment 
of Captain Wales’s Sikh cavalry, under Lieutenant the 
Hon, F. Chichester, and of the Googaira levy, under 
Lieutenant Mitchell, were forthwith ordered against 
him, and the result, after a somewhat severe fight, was 
that the Khurls were cut up, Ahmed Khan himself and 
his son being among the killed. This petty outbreak 
has thus received its death blow, it is hoped. 

“Another party under Mr. Leopold Berkeley, extra 
assistant commissioner, had been detached with some 
cavalry, and a party of Kutar Mookhees (3rd Police 
Battalion), to try and open the communication towards 
Mooltay, which had been cut off by the Futtianahs, Bhur- 
manahs, and other tribes. Mr. Berkeley attacked the 
lusurgents in a very spirited manner, but in the mélée 
he was cut off from the party of the Kutar Mookhees, 
ad was overpowered. He fell fighting manfully, and 
cut down five or six of the enemy with his own hand, 
besides shooting Bhawul, one of the leaders of the Fut- 

; Moorad, another of their leaders, was killed on 
same occasion, and their total loss is estimated at 
ot less than one hundred men. 

“With the exeeption of a mutiny at Bunnoo in the 
9th Irregular Cavalry, sent away some time since from 

hi for disaffection, and a speedy settlement of the 
Mutineers by the staunch men of their corps, there is 
nothing more of importance from this quarter. 


successes on the left bank of the Ganges are not 


confined to Oude. Three thousand Ghoorkas, encamped 
S Gorruckpore in August, were ordered to Benares. 
They marched by Jaunpore. Two thousand of them 
Sscorting treasure reached Benares, whilst the remainder, 
the Shere regiment of Ghoorkas, under Captain 
With Lieutenants Wynyard, Venables, Dunbar, 

ind Haig, and Dr. Wright, marched to Azimghur. This 
Which was said to have been abandoned, was still 
held by a small force under Captain G. W. Biden, large 
of rebels hovering about to the south and east- 
wanl of it. Captain Biden took advantage of the rein- 
t he received to attack a large body of insur- 

ons tt Nundowlee, near Mundree, a town within ten 
t of Azimghur. The rebels had three guns, at sight 
the Ghoorkas broke into five columns, and, 

Iebels steadily, charged and carried them. The 
tea hardly waited for the attack, but fled in less than 
a after the first shot was fired, leaving their 
behind them, They were pursued for three miles 


a eth 
into jungles, their loss being between one hundred and _, It is further stated that a few men of the regiment, who, 
fifty and two hundred killed. Of the Ghoorkas, two being faithful to the English, remained behind, were de- 
| were killed and twenty-six wounded. This action was manded by the mutineers in exchange for Lieutenant 
fought on the 20th September. Moobaruckpore, ten McGregor. The alternative thus presented to the British 
| miles south of Azimghur, next fell into our hands, as | officers was painful in the extreme. Deliver up the 
| well as Atrowleea, a fort twenty-five miles north-west | native soldiers, whose fate would have been torture and 
of Azimghur, on the road to Sultanpore. This fort was | certain death, they could not. The loss of their own 
held by two Rajahs, Madho and Madho-Persaud, who | countryman was therefore the price they must needs pay 
escaped from us in the night. These energetic opera- for the retention and protection of the Sepoys who had 
tions decided likewise the fate of Mahowl, a fort east of | not suffered themselves to be borne away from their 
Azimghur, whose Rajah took to flight when he heard of | allegiance by their disloyal companions in arms.” 
our successes. 
“ Behar remains unsettled; but the rebels of the 5th | LUCKNOW. 
Irregulars and Ramghur batallion have passed the Soane,| Sir James Outram having reached Cawnpore early 
joined Ummer Singh, brother of Koor Singh, and en- | in September, preparations were made to cross the 
camped at Ghorawul, twenty-five miles south-west of |Ganges. The whole force was under the command 
Mirzapore. 1 do not find that the Raneegunge brigade | of General Havelock; for Sir James Outram issued 
has made any advance northwards. It was encamped | an order waiving his rank of Major-General, and 
four miles beyond Raneegunge on the 29th of Sep- | offering his military services as a volunteer. Ge- 
tember. | neral Havelock acknowledged this noble act of devo- 
“ The little garrison at Saugor, under Brigadier Sage | tion in an address, and Sir Colin Campbell, at Cal- 
is safe. The Brigadier, not liking the vicinity of the | cutta, made it the subject of a special order. An 
Boondela rebels, who held a position within ten miles of | island in the Ganges was occupied by Major Hali- 
Saugor, thought it imperative to attempt to dislodge | burton, of the 78th Highlanders. Captain Crom- 
them. With the few Sepoys at his command, some two | melin, of the Engineers, completed a bridge of boats 
hundred police, forty Europeans, and three guns, he 0M the evening of the 18th of September, in doing 
proceeded on the 18th September to carry out his| Which there was only one casualty, though the fire 
hazardous undertaking, The attack was a complete | of the enemy’s musketry was continual. On the 
failure, and the force was obliged to retire after loosing | Same evening, Major Haliburton moved across the 
Colonel Dalyell of the 42nd Bengal N.I., who was shot, | Tiver with some guns, and occupied a slightly ad- 
two officers, and upwards of forty Sepoys and police | Vaneed position, in which he was attacked, and in- 
wounded. Capt. Millar's column entered Jubbulpore on | duced to retire to the bridge-head for the night. In 
the afternoon of September 30th, having stumbled on the | the course of the night, a shot from an unknown 
mutinous 52nd Bengal N.I. on its march out of the town, | Guarter produced a panic. It is feared that some of 
An engagement ensued, in which the Madras troops | Our men fired at each other, and that a few lives 
behaved admirably, leaving one hundred and fifty of the , Were lost. General Havelock crossed with his whole 
rebels dead on the field. Still Saugor is in danger, | force on the 19th. He had with him 2500 men and 
and I see that Government, sensible of this, have de- | Seventeen guns. The rebels made a faint attempt 
spatched Orr’s column of Hyderabad Contingent, troops | to attack the Highlanders and Sikhs; but, having 
amounting to one thousand infantry, four hundred | advaned a few yards, they turned and fled. After 
cavalry, and eight guns, from their camp at Edlabad, emcamping for the night on some sand-hills, Have- 
in North Berar. Major Orr, however, did not move till | lock on the following morning proceeded, and found 
the 4th of October, and has a long march before him, | the enemy in a position of strength; but the whole 
at a most unhealthy season of the year. He crossed the | of our artillery moved forward simultaneously, and 
Poorna and reached the banks of the Taptee on the | Opened a cannonade which lasted an hour. The 
morning of the 5th. On the 8th, he encamped at a result was that our troops turned the rebel position, 
place called Assurghur, on the road to Hosungabad, the | charged the guns, and captured five. ‘Iwo of these 
speedy occupation of which seems important. Bands of | WeTe taken by a charge of cavalry headed by Sir 
rebels are out in several quarters, at no great distance James Outram in person. At the same time, the 


from it; to meet whom a column of the 28th Madras 


Native Infantry left Hosungabad on the morning of | 


October 9th. 

‘“ The forced inaction of our columns on the borders of 
Rajpootana has given courage to gangs of insurgents now 
hovering about the camp at Mhow; one of which, no 
later than the 10th of October, plundered and burnt the 
stations of Bhowapoor and Mehiapyws. Coronel Durand, 
the Kesident at the court of Holkar, remains at Mhow 
meanwhile, and may, for all that I know, have commu- 
nications with the Durbar at Indore.” 

The Hurkaru says:— 

‘From Ajmere we have news to the 24th of Septem- 
ber. The mutinous Joudpore Legion, numbering about 
seven hundred men, cavalry and infantry, were encamped 
near the entrance to a pass in the hills between Burr and 
Bewr. Brigadier-General George Lawrence was in the 
neighbourhood with a force of Europeans, and did his 
utmost to hem in the rebels; but they were too strong 

| for him, and he had to fall back upon Bewr, which is 
about thirty-two miles from Ajmere. It is stated that 
the Rajah of Joudpore has likewise met with a reverse 
in an attack he made upon his mutinous legion. His 
troops were newly raised, and it is stated that they were 
defeated with heavy loss; among the killed was the 
Rajah’s Minister. No date is mentioned ; of course con- 
siderable alarm prevails. 

* Accounts from Assam would seem to indicate that, 
having passed through more than one anxious condition 
of excitement and hazard, the scattered residents are 
likely to escape without serious loss or injury. The 
Rajah of Upper Assam is probably by this time ap- 
proaching Fort William. We gather that he is but a 
youth, and by no means a genius.” 

| The Government has issued a proclamation in 
several languages, offering a reward of fifty thousand 
rupees for the apprehension of Nana Sahib. His 
|nephew has been lodged in Tannah Gaol for the 
| present. 

| During the rising of the Bheels near Nassick in 
| Kandeish, Lieutenant Henry, of the Ahmednuggur 
| Police, was slain in a rash, though gallant, attack. 
| It was anticipated at the last advices that the re- 
| bellion in that district would soon be put down. 

| Lieutenant McGregor, of the 52nd Lengal In- 
| fantry, has been murdered by men of his own regi- 
‘ment. A Sussex paper says-— 

“ Lieutenant McGregor was carried off by the muti- 
neers of the regiment above mentioned, who, a short 
time afterwards, wrote a letter asking for six weeks’ 
pay, and declaring that they would not kill the Eng- 
lishman, but only take him to Delhi. However, they 
were attacked by the Madras troops, who defeated them 
with the loss of one hundred and fifty men. In revenge 
for this check they barbarously murdered their prisoner. 





regimental colours of the lst Bengal Native Infantry 
‘fell into our hands. Our loss was trifling, only one 
| European and three natives being killed; but the 

enemy suffered severely, and fell back. In the midst 
' of acontinual descent of rain, our column marched 
| twenty miles into the village of Bassaratgunge, and 
‘on the following day pursued its course. 

Un the 22nd of September, the firing at Lucknow 
was distinctly heard, and a royal salute was fired by 
our troops to encourage the besieged, and to inti- 
mate that we were approaching. The city was 
attacked, in the direction of the Residency, on the 
25th, and the garrison was relieved in the evening. 
But we paid for our success by the loss of four hun- 
dred men killed and wounded, the gallant General 
Neill being among the former. Two mines, ready 
for loading, had been run under the chief works of 
the besieged. On the 29th, the right quarter of the 
city was occupied, and seven guns were taken. Man 
Singh, contrary to expectation, appears to have 
taken an active part against us. ‘The assault was 
rough work, the enemy being bold and numerous. 
Indeed, they all but penetrated the entrenchment. 
Our men threw, by hand, shells with lighted fuses 
among the rebels, and thus contributed to the suc- 
eess of the assault. 

A notification from Fort William, dated October 
2nd, after briefly intimating the fall of Lucknow, 
bears the following testimony to the memory of 
General Neill:— 

“The Governor-General in Council cannot refrain 
from expressing the deep regret with which he hears of 
the death of Brigadier-General Neill, of the 1st Madras 
European Fusiliers, of which it is to be feared that no 
doubt exists. 

“ Brigadier-General Neill, during his short but active 
career in Bengal, had won the respect and confidence of 
the Government of India; he had made himself conspi- 
cuous as an intelligent, prompt, self-reliant soldier, ready 
of resource and stout of heart ; and the Governor-General 
in Council offers to the Government and to the army 
of Madras his sincere condolence upon the loss of one 
who was an honour to the service of their presidency.” 


CAWNPORE. 


A correspondent of the Zurkaru writes from Cawn- 
pore on the 30th September:— 

“ By mid-day of the 22nd, the tail of an army—and 
I can assure you the tail of an army of 3000 Europeans 
is a long one—has disappeared [on its way to Lucknow]. 
Since that day, no vestige of news from them has reached 
us. They ploughed away through the tide of rebellion 
which overflows Oude, but the waves have closed again, 
and we have no means of hearing from them or commu- 
nicating with them.” 
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A striking anecdote is told in a communication to 
the Poonah Observer :-— 

“ By recent letters received from Brigadier Havelock’s 
force, it appears that on the arrival of the detachment 
of the 78th Highlanders at that plaee of skulls, Cawn- 
pore, after the massacre of our countrymen, women, and 
children, they, by some means or other, found the re- 
mains of one of General Wheeler's daughters. The sight 
was horrible, and se aroused them that gathering around 
they removed the hair from off the poor girl’s head, a 
portion of whieh was carefully selected and seat home 
to her surviving friends. The remainder they equally 
divided amongst themselves; and, on each man re- 
ceiving his carefully served-out portion, they all quietly 
and very patiently applied themselves to the tedious 
task of counting owt the number of hairs contained in 
each individual's lot; and, when this task was accom- 
plished, they one and all swore most solemnly by Heaven 
and the God that made them, that for as many hairs as 
they held in their fingers, so many of the cruel and 
treacherows mutineers should die by their hands! An 
oath they will no doubt most religiously keep.” 

From various sources we gather a few more details 
of the massacre, and the spirit of revenge awakened 
in our men :— 

“A correspondent of the Hurkarw, writing from 
Cawnpore, says, that in more than one place on the walls 
of the chambers in which the English ladies and children 
were confined previous to their murder, is scratched, 
‘Remember us!’ ‘ Revenge us!’ A correspondent of the 
Bombay Gazette writes from Cawnpore, on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, that the men of the force had sworn to take deep 
revenge on the mutineers whenever and wherever 
they fell in with them, the oath having been drawn 
from them by the horrible sights with which they were 
greeted on entering the entrenched position held by 
Wheeler and his little band. He continues: ‘We have 
already slain numbers of the monsters, and, with the 
blessing of God, will yet slay them in thousands.’ ” 

Mr. George Parbury writes thus to the Times 
from Carshalton, October 15th:— 

“Tt appears to me upon perusing the various summa- 
ries of Indian news brought by the present mail that the 
latest dates from Calcutta, Cawnpore, and Lucknow are 
not given. I have this morning received a Calcutta 
paper of the 9th of October, in which I find a paragraph 
of news furnished by Government te the following 
effect :—* From Cawnpore, Oct. 7, 11 a.m.—Malaghur 
captured. A native messenger who left Lucknow on the 
4th reports favourably of our progress in clearing the | 
city.” The latest news from Lucknow given by the 
papers here is to the 2nd, and it is commented upon as 
highly unfavourable. I can aceount for this further in- 
telligence. The packets for the steamers were closed at 
Calcutta on the evening of the 8th. The item in ques- 
tion probably reached the Government during the night, 
and was published on the following morning, the paper 
containing it being sent down the river for the chance of 
reaching the steamer, which it did.” 





FIDELITY IN OUDE. 

Sir James Outram, writing from the camp on the 
left bank of the Ganges, opposite Cawnpore, on the 
20th of September, says :— 


‘“ [ have the pleasure to forward extracts from a letter | and suite left for Caleutta on the 19th, in the steamer 
General Straubensee and staff were pas- | 


I have to-day received from Captain Patrick Orr, dated | 
13th inst., from Mitaulee, the residence of a Rajah in 
Oude, under whose protection Captain Orr, three other 
gentlemen, two ladies, and two children have been pre- 
served since the outbreak, and also of a note from 
Lieutenant Burnes, writing from the same place, who 
mentions that there are nine men and three ladies, 
under protection of another chief, at a place called 
Mutteara, in Oude, These comprise ten chieftains of 
Oude, who have proved their fidelity to Government by 
protecting our subjects.” 
EUROPEANS IN SAFETY. 

The following is a list of Europeans released by 
the Shahghur Rajah and sent into Saugor :— 

“ Lieutenant A. C. Gordon, deputy-commissioner, 
Lullutpore; Captain Sale, 6th Regiment Gwalior Con- 
tingent; Captain Irwin, wife, and two children; Dr. 
O’Brien; and Mr. Verria Patrol. Quartermaster Ser- 
weant Carrol and wife were sent into Saugor on the 14th 
September by the Shahghur Rajah, who had kept them 
prisoners for the last three months. They are all well, 
in spite of not having had good food to eat.” 


AN INDIAN OFFICER'S VIEW OF THE REVOLT. 
We have been favoured with the sub) ex- 


gency. Their military experience gives them confidence, 
tact, talent for combination, and a spirit of soldierly 
honour; and the natives, in times of emergency, both 
fear, respect, and trust them, far more than they would 
civilians. ... . 

“This time last year, if anybody had foreseen a | 
geueral revolt of the whole of the Bengal army, every 
one would have said, ‘ Then it will be all up with British 
India; ’ statesmen, philosophers, and even some generals 
would have said so. Well, now there és a revolt, a com- | 
bined systematic rebellion of the whole Bengal army, 
and the British dominion is as strong as ever ; seratched 
here and there, but not even shaken. The spirit of the 
high castes will be so thoroughly broken by their more 
than complete failure, that they will never raise head 
again, and the Europeanization of the country, against 
which this revolt has been a despairing struggle, will go 
on surer and much faster than before. There has been 
one great mistake— introducing liberal institutions among 
a people essentially and (till they change their nature) 
unalterably conservative. 

“ Nothing but a despotism will suit for India; power 
must be absolute and peremptory, but the exercise of it 
paternal and beneticent. Te make the exercise such, 
requires that there shall be responsibility of the go- 
vernors, but it mast never be admitted that the barbarian 
subjects should form that check. We see their notions 
of constitutional interference in the Cawmpore and Delhi 
massacres. Every man entrusted with authority should 
be held responsible to the power immediately above him, 
and the highest Indian power should be responsible to 
Parliament. Itis surprising how little political discontent 
there is in India, how disposed the great majority of all 
classes of natives are to submit quietly to our govern- 
ment, and deprecate its removal; surprising I say, not 
because their own best interests are not plainly bound up 
with our supremacy, and its concomitant order and 


security, but because it is very unusual to find a whole | 


people honest enough to acknowledge real benetits re- 


ceived from the stranger. ‘There are, of course, exceptions | 


to the general loyalty, as there will be everywhere—the 
thieves and scum of great cities, the noble beggared by 
his own vices, the adventurer who cannot dig and is 
ashamed to beg, the Ammah men who love turbulence 
for its own sake, and the envious and evil men who hate 
everything that is in amy way above themselves. 


wanting im ladia, but to call them ‘ the people’ is a more 
absurd farce than that of the three tailors of Tooley- 
street,” 


THE ORIENT. 
CHINA. 
A rew items of news are communicated by the Times 
Hong-Hong correspondent, who writes under date Sep- 
tember 25th :— 

“ Lord Elgin returned from Calcutta on the 20th in 
the chartered Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer Ava. It is rumoured his Lordship proposes 
visiting Shanghai, but it is not yet known what course 


of policy will be pursued in adjusting matters between | 


ourselves and the Chimese. General Sir Robert Garrett 
Lancetield. 
sengers per Ava. The blockade on the Canton river is 
still maintained. An expedition up one of the creeks 
took place on the 9th of September, when some war 
junks in the course of building were destroyed, Captain 
Cochrane, of her Majesty’s steamer Niger, was wounded, 
and two of his men severely. At Shanghai, a difference 
has occurred between the American and French consuls 
and the foreign inspectors. The latter refused to grant 
permission for the re-export of foreign rice to a port in 
China. The French consul has declared his intention to 
give the vessel taking the rice her clearance, and, if ne- 
cessary, to protect the vessel from interference on the 
part of the Chinese officials.” 
PERSIA. 

All our troops have now departed front Bushire on 
their way to India, and the city has been reoccupied 
by Persian soldiers. The Persian war, therefore, is 
finally closed. 





AMERICA. 


Tre last advices from the United States show a 
gradual, though slow, recovery from the prostration 





tracts from the letter of an Indian officer, of twenty 
years’ experienee in the East:— ~ ; 
‘Taking into consideration the political aspect which 
every branch of the public service must inevitably bear 
in India, it seems unquestionable that it would be a 
great strength to Government that every European, of 
whatever rank, employed in any department whatever, 
should have had a military training; an illustration of 
this may be taken from the actual support afforded in 
the present crisis to the cause of order by the officers 
and military overseers in the department of publie works. 
They have been empowered to act as police, and have 
exercised a most powerful influence for good, over a vast 
extent of country in which there were no troops present, 


juent on the numerous commercial failures which 
have recently occurred. Still, a iderable t of 
gloom continues to overspread the country, and para- 
graphs sueh as the following are to be found rather 
frequently im the papers : — “ The packet ship Wyoming 
sailed yesterday (from Philadelphia) for Liverpool. She 
took a large number of emigrants who had recently 
come to this country to better their condition, but whose 
bright anticipations had not been realized.” We also 
find it recorded, that “several unsuccessful attempts 
have been made at New York to get up what are deno- 
minated ‘hunger meetings.’ The principal movers were 
the vagabonds of the city. Some rioting of a very mild 
nature has oceurred.” Processions have taken place, at 
which banners have been carried, bearing the words 








nor any native police that could be trusted on an emer- 


“Work or Death!” in English, French, and German 


| the title of Provisional President, and taken the field 


These | 
and such-like classes, who would ferm a formidable | 
minority in awy country under the sua, are of course not | 


In Philadelphia, a gang of about 
with muskets, rete e= hae MED, anne 
ing the inscription, “* We will protect the poor,” bey. 
picture of a louf of bread. ‘The police dispersed th 
men, and captured their fire-arms. Yee 
The returns for the New York State election 
3rd inst. showed, according to a telegram to pete 
majority in favour of the Democratic candidate," 
Contradictory reports have been received from 
country of the Mormons, but they all speak of resi tte 
It is said that Brigham Young and Heber C: Kini 
have left the Salt Lake City at the head of a large 
of militia, with the intention of opposing the “Led 
States troops at a certain pass in the MOUDLAING, Whey 
they hope to repeat the victory of Thermopyla, and 
annihilate their enemies. Another account . 
should matters go against them, they will seek a thas, 
in the Russian possessions, ‘ where they have in 
driven the stakes for a new Zion,’ 
A great scl for wholesale rob i 
Central America has just been discovers. seth a 
at the head of it is in New York. a 
A new cabinet has been formed in the republic f 
Chili, the President having at last yielded to pubje 
opinion. The Government thus formed ig considers 
moderately liberal ; am amnesty decree has been issued: 
and affairs promise to progress quietly for some 
The revolutionary movement in Bolivia exhibits 
more general character, and Dr. Linares hag assumed 





F 


against the Constitutional President, General Condova, 
Several cities have declared against the General, who is 
marching against one of them, viz., La Paz. The resj- 
denee of the American Minister in that city bas ben 
broken into, and the deposed authorities, who bad taken 
refuge under the United States flag, were forcibly 
dragged out. Cordova is said to be off for troops, 
and it is thought that he will be obliged to yield to the 
movement, which is strong against him. 

The revolutionary parties in the south of Peru egg. 
tinue in the same state as during the last four months. 
One of the aceomplices in the assassination of My 
Sullivan, named José Felez Diaz, or Virola, has 
information agaiust the murderer, who is eaid wheg 
Frenchman named Serri. The authorities have not 
arrested Serri, mor was the cause which led to the em- 
mission of the murder made public. 

Senator Benjamin has gone on a special embassy to 
| Mexico, to arrange certain international matters 
| There is some probability of another outbreak ia 
| Central America, owing to an officer in the Costa-Riew 
service having taken possession of the San Juan mre 
| under instructions from his Government. The sam 

officer has also been instructed to demand of the Cam 

mandant of San Carlos the custody of that fort, and ia 
| case of refusal, to enforce its surrender, on the ples that 
| a Costa-Rican army is alone capable of defending the 
| republic trom ke exticipated descent of Walker. That 
| adventurer, however, is said to have yielded w the 
| mowey pressure, and abandoned his hostile schemes. 
From Havaunah it is reported that several ‘loads ¢ 
| Africans have been landed, 








IRELAND. 


Tus CHANCELLOR AND THE ORANGEMEN.—The Chris- 
church Protestant Association of Belfast has adoptedthe 
| following resolutions, which have rather a sedition 
| sound about them:—*' That the Protestant Associatia 
| take notice with much regret of the recent letter of the 
| Lord Chancellor. They respectfully plead with thet 
high officer of State, and ask whether, in his limitatio 
respecting candidates for the magistracy, he has not et 
stepped the limits of the British constitution; and, i 
| so,jwhether there be not historical record for showing that 
| by acts of a similar unlawful kind great fanetionane 
| have been subjected to attainder and loss of fectune, 
| liberty, and life. They respectfully inquire if thesam 
| high officer of State reject any candidate on alleged sa 
| Specified opprebrious grounds, at once insulting to ssid 
| candidate, and injurious to his position and reputalitt, 
whether an action at law will not lie against the pullt 
defamer of any candidate who belongs to » sodetpd 
proverbial loyalty and undeniable legality. As tome 
commemoration of anniversaries, this association resper 
fully remind him of what occasioned the visit of Williaa 
ILL. to this country, and how the monarch James IL 
and Lord Chancellor Fittan of those days ceased to bal 
office. To commemorate the removal of in 
Kings and Statesmen, to glorify God for civil and mie 
gious liberty restored, and to keep in endearing rem 
brance the fathers of the Reformation and the original 
of the glorious Revolution of 1688 they hold to be am# 
indispensable and religious duty.” 
| Murpex sear Trrons.—A man named M‘Grathis 
| been stabbed with a shoemaker’s kuife by one 
M’Carron, aided by his brother Patrick, in the coum® 
}a@ drunken wrangle about a young woman. 
| persons were present at the time, and there had p 
viously been a good deal of quarrelling and fighting 
| Distursances x Lurcan.—Owing toa eager 
| tween Mr. Malcolm, a manufacturer of Lurgan, 
workpeople, who have felt themselves aggrieved ne 
introduction of power-loom weaving, a 
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by taken place. An attack was made on the 
ae — workmen ; the constables who were defend- 
taaory bY felt compelled to fire ; and several persons 
ing Oe ed The police having been reinforced from 
Petts, the distarbances were suppressed. : 

Lars OUTRAGE IN Meatn.—Mr. Richard Con- 
eo was recently murderously assaulted on the 
Sety, the company of his mother and sister, the 


whom was also wounded, has died. Seven men 


nin custody, and under remand. 


character with 
teal has been perpetrated on the high road near 
ee etreat, Limerick — a private lunatic asylum 
t Dr. Peppard. The doctor, with his three 
iat was returning home in acar, and was driving 
a 8 long avenue leading to the house, when three 
ee Ginn with guns. They did not leave till 
t their victims dead; and in point of fact 
~ in a highly dangerons state. One of the keepers 
discharged from the asylum has been arrested. 
@raset PREACHING IN Be.rast.—Some Wesleyan 
sainisters last Sunday in the streets of Belfast. 
It required the utmost efforts of the police (who were all 
under arms during the day) to prevent a riot: 
afhire at one time looked very menacing. 
ASuseiciovs Discovery.—A brown paper parcel was 
on Sunday by two gentlemen on the North 
Dublin. They immediately communicated with 
police, whom the parcel was opened, and found 
pe me ~ Ae eatatmnet clothes. The affair is at 
present involved in obscurity; but it seems to be another 
Waterloo Bridge murder case. 
Tae Moxetary Crisis.— The ran for gold on the 
Irish banks has continued, but it has been promptly 
pet, and the excitement is now subsiding. 


AssassinaTion.—An outrage of an iden- 
that mentioned in the preceding | 


Jur Prosecution or THE Mayo Pxrrests.—A troop | 


dfthe Ist Dragoon Guards was sent to Ballinrobe to aid 
the officials in the arrest of Father Conway, which it 
was thoaght would be attended by rioting. Mr. Conway, 
fearing that blood might be shed, at once started for 
Dublin, and appeared in person to answer the charge 


him. On the peasantry at Athenry hearing of 


the purpose which the Dragoons had in view, they 

horse expresses from house to house, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, in order that they might commu- 
nicate with the clergyman, who thereupon left for the 


, aa Esrares.—A portion of the gigantic 
property accumulated by the late John Sadleir has been 
putup for sale in the Encumbered Estates Court. This 
estate, which is situated in the county of Tipperary, 
yields a profit rental of about 1700/. a year. ‘The pro- 


was divided into 19 lots—five of which were | 


withdrawn for the present, the others producing 58,9500. 
‘The rental of the adjourned lots is estimated at 3701. 
per annum, The estatoo of Mr. Vincent Scully were 
then pat up; but, there being no biddings for several of 
the lots, the sale was adjourned at the instance of the 
sdlicitor for the official manager for winding up the 
afirs of the Tipperary Bank. — T'imes. 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS. 
‘Twatve men were suffocated last Saturday in a coalpit 
atStaveley, near Chesterfield, while they were endea- 
vouring to extinguish a fire which had broken out in a 
¢abin in the pit. 

Mr. Richard Shirley Harris, an extensive manufac- 
tanrat Leicester, and a nephew of Mr. J. D. Harris, one 
@themembers for the borough, has been accidentally 
shot. It is supposed that he must have been crossing 
fomerails, and that the trigger of his fowling-piececaught 
inabedge, when the contents of both barrels went off. 
‘Thecoroner’s inquest has ended in a verdict of Acci- 
éeatal Death. 

Ayoung Irishman at Leeds has lost his life in endea- 
Wouring to kiss a young countrywoman of his. He 
mized the girl playfully round the waist ; she resisted; 
4 struggle ensued ; and both rolled down some steps 
leading into a cellar. The girl was uppermost, and was 
Qot much hurt; but the man fell on his head, and was 
% much injured that he died during the night. 

A crane at the manufactory of Messrs. Ilumphrey, 
Tenant, and Dyke, engineers, Deptford-green, broke on 

Y morning while lifting a weight of little mor 
than four tons. One man engaged about the works was 
‘led almost immediately; and three others were 
@rerly injured. The crane had often lifted far heavier 
present occasion a portion of the 


—m yawl, navigated by three youths, was cap- 
Po in the river on Tuesday, near Rotherhithe, owing to 
much sail having been put on. All were thrown 
Water, and two out of the three were drowned 
Mortimer, foreman at an ironfoundry at 
» has died from injuries received when en- 
to hoist a block of iron. The iron being 
he threw a large quantity of water on the mass 
it, This caused an explosion, and Mortimer and 


lit 


mat workman were terribly scalded—the former so 
then ett # portion of his skin peeled off, and even 
Walp from his head. 


from behind a hedge, and beat the | 


A serious explosion of gas occurred on Wednesday at 

| the Equitable Gas Company’s works, Vauxhall. One 

of the purifiers was out of order, and a workman, named 

Sond, was set to repair a pipe leading from it. It is 

| supposed that be made a soklering iron too hot, and 

the consequence was that the gas im the purifier ex- 

ploded, and Bond was killed on the spot. The houses in 

the vicinity were all shaken, and the inhabitants much 
alarmed. 





STATE OF TRADE, 
Ax improved feeling was observable at Manchester to- 
wards the close of last week; but very little business 
was effected. The iron trade of South Staffordshire, 


orders, remains steady, and prices are maintained by the 
first makers. The American merchants of Birmingham 
| are doing little or nothing, and foreign trade, with a 

few exceptions, is very dull. ‘The ironmongery trades 
| in various parts of the kingdom are not particularly flat, 


| unless when they have suffered from bank failures. The | 


| riband and watch trades of Coventry are depressed. The 
| lace trade of Nottingham is paralyzed, and machinery is 
working short time; the same report must be made 
with respect to the hosiery trade. At Leicester, how- 
ever, the last-mentioned trade is in a satisfactory state; 
but worsted-spinners continue to work short time. 


| notwithstanding the absence or suspension of American | 


Business is at a standstill at Halifax, where the Messrs. | 


| Crossley have reduced their establishment to four days 
| a week—an example followed by other firms. With the 
| exception of five or six firms, the whole of the cotton 
| manufactures and spinners in Preston have either closed 
| their mills altogether or have commenced working short 
time, the latter being the course generally adopted. 
| We are unhappily called upon this week to record 
| another list of failures such as appeared in our last issue. 
There are several fresh cases to be chronicled. These 
| are the houses of Messrs. Bardgett and Picard, dealing 
| largely in the corn trade, with liabilities supposed to 
amount to 120,000/.; Messrs. Jellicoe and Wix, Turkey 
| merchants; Messrs. José P. de Sa and Co., in the Bra- 
| zilian trade; Messrs. Steegmann and Co., lace manu- 
facturers, of Nottingham; Messrs. William Taylor and 
' Sons, Redbrook Works, Barnsley; Messrs. Hoare, 
| Buxton, and Co., of London, in the Swedish trade; 
Messrs. E. Sieveking and Co., in the same trade, with 
liabilities exceeding 400,000/. ; Messrs. Allen, Smith, and 
Co. (in consequence of the two preceding failures) ; 
Messrs. Svendsen and Johnson; Messrs. Gorrissen, 
Hiiffel, and Co., merchants; Messrs. Brocklesby and 
Wessels, corn importers, with liabilities estimated at 
10,000/.; and Messrs. Edwards and Matthie, a firm 
| largely engaged in the produce markets. 
From Paris we hear of the failures of Messrs. Bourdon, 
| Du Buit, and Co., and of Messrs. Ponson, Philippe, and 
| Vibert. The liabilitics, especiaily of the latter, are 
rather large. 
| A private meeting of the shareholders of the Western 
Bank was held at Glasgow on Monday. A communi- 
cation from that city says:—‘ There was a unanimous 
|expression of feeling to go with the bank, and for this 
| purpose upwards of 600,000/. were subscribed by the 
more wealthy shareholders, for which they were to re- 
ceive seven per cent. the first year, and five per cent. 
afterwards. ‘The deficiency of the funds of the bank has 
not as yet been ascertained, but it is thought that a 
million sterling will suffice to meet the loss and enable 
the business of the bank to be carried on as usual. This 
sum it is confidently expected will be made up in a few 
days.’—A meeting of the depositors was held in the 
Trades’-hall on Wednesday, with Sir J. Ferguson in the 
chair. 
were seven millions and a half, and the assets nine 
millions and a quarter. They proposed to keep the 
transfer book closed till June, 1860; to pay interest due 
on deposits on the 9th inst.; to pay small deposits 
under 50/7. by the 1st of January, and let all above 
remain for two years at five per cent.; and to have 
power to allow operations, on current deposit accounts, 
of parties in business, as far as practicable. The 
meeting unanimously agreed to this, and also to a mo- 
tion for an early resumption of business. 
A meeting of the noblemen, landowners, merchants, 


| 


| 





The directors said the liabilities of the bank | 


and manufacturers connected with the West of Scot- | 
land was held on Tuesday in the Merehants’-hall, Glas- | . 
? | most efficacious way of furthering the great work of 

determine how the existing difficulties may be best met, | 
then, I call on the assembly to drink to the toast, ‘Suc- 


gow, to consider the present financial crisis, and to 


and public confidence be restored. The hall was crowded 
to overflowing. The Duke of Hamilton was in the 
chair, and the following resolutions were unanimously 


system of banking which has been maintained in Scot- 
land for a long period of years, during which the country 
has made most rapid advances in prosperity—a confi- 
dence confirmed by the events of the last ten days— 
events which prove beycnd all doubt the general stabi- 
lity of the banks, although two, and two only have 
yielded to the pressure, ‘a pressure aggravated by a 
| want of confidenee which is necessary for the ordinary 
dealings of trade.’” ‘“ That this meeting deeply regrets 
| the embarrassment of trade and public loss which would 
|arise from the final stoppage of the two banks which 


| have been obliged to suspend payment; and, believing 





them to have ample resources ultimately to meet in full 
every claim upon them, resolves to assist their pro- 
prietors and creditors im gaining time for arrangement 
of their affairs by joining in the resolution so well taken 
by three bundred firms in Glasgow, and like them, in- 
dividually pledge themselves to aecept payment of rents 
and claims in the notes of the Western and City Banks.” 
‘“‘ That a committee be appointed to watch the course of 
events, and to take such steps as may be deemed expe- 
dient to carry out the views of this meeting.” 

The Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Bank has 
closed its doors. Its general liabilities are supposed to 
range between 400,000 and 500,000/. Mr. Henry 
Hill, the former manager, is going through the books. 
If found satisfactory, the requisite capital will be ferth- 


coming. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE, 

Te funeral of M. Abbatucci, late Minister of J 

took place last Saturday. The body first of all lay in 
state publicly at the hotel of the Minister in the Place 
Vendome. Minute guns were fired from seven till eleven 
o'clock, and at the latter hour the funeral procession 
left the hotel for the church of the Madeleine. The 
Ministers of State, senators, and judges, attended in 
their full robes. At one o'clock, the procession left the 
church, and proceeded by the Boulevards to Pare la 
Chaise, escorted by a large body of military. On ar- 
riving at the cemetery, the remains of the Minister were 
carried to a vault, where they will remain until trans- 
ported to Zivaco, in Corsica, the burial-place of the 
Abbatucci family. Two speeches were delivered, one by 
M. Fould, the Minister of State, and the other by M. 
Royer, Attorney-General at the Court of Cassation. 
The ceremony was concluded by a salvo of artillery. 

M. Royer. Attorney-General at the Court of 
Cassation, will be appointed Minister of Justice in the 
room of M. Abbatucci. 

“ The editor of the Spectateur,” says the Times Paris 
correspondent, “ bas received a warning ( ” ) 
from M. Billault, for a fewilletow signed ‘ Achard.’ The 
warning says that the /eudlleton contains assertions radi- 
cally false. The assertions complained of are, that 
several of the sportsmen quitted the Imperial bunt at 
Compiégne before the conclusion, to ascertain the state 
of the Paris Bourse and to gamble on it.” 

The Constitutionnel, writing on the subject of the fall 
of Delhi, says that “all Frenchmen have read with 
surprise and indignation that passage from a letter of an 
officer of the victorious army of Delhi, in which it is 
coolly narrated how all the inhabitants of the town whe 
were met with by the English soldiery were put to death, 
The officer says:—‘Forty or fifty persons had got toge- 
ther and concealed themselves in some houses; they 
were not mutineers, but residents, who, relying upon our 
habitual clemency, hoped for pardon. J am glad to say 
they were disappointed... ... . Our neighbours have 
latterly complained that they are not liked in Europe. 
We feel bound to tell them fraukly that acts such as 
these are not of a nature to conciliate sympathy for them 
in France.” The Univers and the Gazette de France speak 
with even greater severity ; but the Presse, while re- 
gretting the acts alluded to, calls to mind the great pro- 
vocation received by our countrymen, 

AUSTRIA, 

A dinner was recently given to M. de Lesseps at 
Vienna, at which Baron Bruck expressed his deep sym- 
pathy with England under her present Eastern afflictions, 
continuing :—‘ All the assertions that have been made 
respecting the causes of the conflict are, in my opinion, 
of no weight when compared with the cruelties which the 
rebellious Sepoys have committed. It must be taken 
into consideration that India will fall into a state of total 
anarchy, and will for a length of time remain closed 
against civilization, if the authority of England is not 
speedily restored in her large and beautiful Indian em- 
pire. We see most important colonies springing up in 
Australia; we see France, Russia, and even America co- 
alescing with England im order to open the ports of 
Japan, and of other countries in those remote regions, 
and we also see them endeavouring to feree China to 
consent to place her relations with other countries on a 
more reasonable basis. Lt does not admit of a doubt that 
the completion of the projected Suez Canal would be the 


civilization in the East. In the name of civilization, 


cess to the English arms in India.” ‘This toast was re - 


| ceived with loud applause. 
passed :—* That this meeting has full confidence in the | 


RUSSIA, 

A rescript bas been published, by which, with the ex- 
ception of Anapa, Souchoum-Kaleh, and Redout-Kaleh, 
all the Russian ports on the coast of the Black Sea are 
closed to the vessels of other powers. Establishments 
fer quarantine and customs exist at the ports specified. 

Some fearfully interesting particulars with respect to 
the bodies on board the Russian vessel Lefort, which 
recently foundered with 1400 men on board, have been 
published in a Danish paper. From these it appears 
that, towards the end of last month, by order of the 
Russian Government, the vessel was searched for, found, 
and examined by English divers, brought to the Gulf 
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of Finland for the purpose. They found 1100 corpses in 
the interior of the vessel, so that 300 seem to have been 
on deck when the accident happened. The corpses were 
mostly found embracing each other, or clinging to 
the portions of the cabins; decomposition had already 
setin. So horrible was the spectacle that offered itself 
to the divers as they went over the lower decks and 
cabins, that one of them felt himself, for some time, 
quite unable to make his report, and refused to go down 
any more, preferring to leave again for England. The 
livid faces of the corpses, with their eyes opened and 
fixed, looked all the more frightful, as the glass in the 
diving bell and the diving helmets is so constructed as 
to magnify, and consequently to distort, the objects 
examined through it. Attempts to raise the vessel will 
probably not be made before next year. 


SPAIN. 

A conspiracy among the Absolutist party has been 
discovered in Catalonia. 

Mr. Dodge, the United States Minister at the Spanish 
Court, has sent in his resignation, but he has done so 
from the state of health of his family, and from other 
private considerations. 


BELGIUM. 

The King has dissolved the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. The elections are to commence on the 10th of 
December. The Senate and Chamber of Representatives 
are convoked for the 15th of December. M. Lebeau is 
appointed Minister of Justice. 


ITALY. 

The Sardinian elections known as definitive at noon 
last Saturday, were fifty-three in number; of whom 
thirty-eight were Liberals, fourteen belong to the Oppo- 
sition of the extreme Right, and one to the Left. 

At Turin, the Government has obtained an immense 
majority. 

Upwards of four hundred persons implicated in a con- 
spiracy have been arrested at Naples in a single night. 

The Milan Gazette publishes a notification from the 
Prefect of Finance of Lombardy, announcing that for the 
year 1858 the direct taxes are to be increased at the rate 
of five kreutzers for every florin of taxes (the florin is 
about 2f. 50c., and contains 60 kreutzers). 


TURKEY. 

The question with respect to the Christians in Turkey 
still remains in an unsettled state. The Viceroy of 
Egypt has communicated to the French Consul-General 
the letter of the Turkish Grand Vizier which we men- 
tioned in our last, and has accompanied it by some re- 
marks, in which he points to the strangeness of such in- 
tolerance being exhibited by one body of Christians to 
another. The consul has sent for the priest of the 
chapel which was closed by his own orders, and propused 
to him to reopen it with two altars—one for those who 
prefer the Gregorian calendar, and another for those who 
still cling to the older form of worship. The priest de- 
clined the proposition, and asked to be allowed the use 
of the chapel without any stipulations. He has also 
written to the Patriarch (who is in favour of the new 
calendar), to inform him of the consul’s offer. The in- 
novation is for the most part resisted by the Christians of 
Turkey. 

Nustem Bey, who had been sent to take the command 
of the Tripoli troops in the expedition against the insur- 
gent tribes, has had a very sharp engagement with 
Gouma, the chief of the outbreak, who was severely 
wounded during the action. 

About forty Mussulmans of a low condition and three 
Imans have been arrested at Damascus on a charge of 
having formed a conspiracy for the destruction of an 
English establishment. The Mussulman population in 
general in that district are greatly irritated against the 
Europeans, owing partly to a number of workmen of that 
creed having been dismissed from the English manufac- 
tories, and partly to the sympathies manifested by the 
Sultan for the English in India. 


SERVIA. 


The Criminal Court at Belgrade has pronounced judg- 
ment on the prisoners accused of having planned the 
death of the reigning Prince. Seven have been sen- 
tenced to decapitation; one to perpetual imprisonment. 
It is thought that the capital sentences will be commuted 
to imprisonment with hard labour. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


The Divans ad hoc, after some animated debates, 
have voted that all citizens are equal in the eye of the 
law. They have likewise voted the abolition of all 
classes and privileges, and the liberty of public worship, 
and will shortly consider the question of forced labour to 
which the peasants are subjected. 

“The note already announced as having been pre- 
sented by the Porte to the European Powers,” says the 
Times Paris correspondent, “is not drawn up in the 
same form as the notes hitherto presented. The last 
contains extracts from various reports presented by the 
Kaimakans of Moldavia and Wallachia, which represent 
those countries as completely disorganized and in a state 
of anarchy. Several facts are quoted in support of these 


OUR CIVILIZATION, 


A ROMANCE OF RASCALITY. 
Durine the summer of 1850, Mr. John Blair Wills, | 
then a medical student, met a young lady in an omni- | 
bus, with whom he was so much fascinated that he fol- 
lowed her to her residence, and by great perseverance 
discovered that her friends lived in Bath. He went 
down there, introduced himself to her mother, and made | 
a formal proposal of marriage.. This was refused by the | 
mother, a Mrs. Maxwell, on the ground that her daughter | 
was hardly thirteen years old. Here the matter ended | 
for the time; but, by a singular fatality, Mr. Wills 

again met the same young lady in 1855—this time in 

the Surrey Gardens. His former passion burst out 

afresh, and, the young lady being now seventeen, the 

marriage took place, and was celebrated at Kennington 

Church on the 24th of March. By this period Mr. Wills 

had changed his former profession for that of architec- 

ture, and for some time he and his girl-wife lived hap- 

pily together. But, shortly after the confinement of 

Mrs. Wills, she had an attack of fever, which resulted in 

a temporary aberration of mind. She was therefore 

confined in Bethlehem Hospital, and remained there a 

year, when the authorities intimated to her friends that 

she must be removed. Her husband, however, took no 

notice of the summons, but ultimately, on the 3rd of last 

August, her brother-in-law, Mr. James Fenton Wills, 

removed her to the residence of his mother. Here she 

remained several days without being able to hear a word 

about her husband and child. At length, her mother- 

in-law handed her a letter from Mr. John Blair Wills, 

requesting that she would meet him at a certain time 

and place in the City. She went there, saw her hus- 

band, and reproached him with the unkindness of his 

conduct. To this he replied that she need not give 
herself any trouble about him, as, in fact, she was no 

wife of his, owing to his being already married at the 

time he was united to her. “The best thing you can 

do,” he added, “is to marry my brother Fenton: he 

loves you, and will make you a good husband.” A few 

days after this, James Fenton Wills did, in fact, make 

proposals of marriage to the poor creature, who, having 
experienced some kindness at his hands, and being pro- 
bably bewildered by the misery of her position, con- 
sented to become his wife. On the 21st of August, the 

ceremony was performed ut the Registrar of Marriages 
Office, Lambeth. All this was unknown to the mother 
of the young lady; but, the victim being under age, it 
was necessary to make a show of the marriage being with 
the consent of the parent. The regular legal document 
setting forth this alleged consent was given to the Re- 
gistrar by Fenton Wills, by whom it was signed. The 
lady was described as a spinster, and it was stated, ac- 
cording to the usual form, that there was no legal impe- 

diment to the marriage. 

As soon as Mrs. Maxwell! heard of these facts, she came 
up to town, made inquiries, and discovered that Mr. 
Blair Wills’s other marriage had taken place after that 
with her daughter. It was celebrated as late as last 
April; and a warrant was therefore issued for his appre- 
hension, but he has hitherto escaped the oilicers. In the 
meanwhile, James Fenton Wills deserted the poor girl, 
who, being far from well, was removed to Lambeth in- 
firmary. Having thus become chargeable to the parish, 
the authorities, believing that Mr. Fenton Wills was 
liable for her maintenance, obtained a summons calling 
on that person to show cause why an order to that effect 
should not be made on him; and last Saturday he ap- 
peared at the Lambeth police-office in answer to it. 

Mrs. Wills was examined by the magistrate, and em- 
phatically declared that she had married Fenton Wills 
because she was asked by him to do so, and believed 
that she was not the legal wife ofhis brother. As it now 
appeared that the parish had no claim on the person 
summoned, his lawyer said he supposed the magistrate 
would at once put an end to the case. Mr. Elliott, how- 
ever, said that Mr. Fenton Wills had committed a gross 
violation of the law in falsely stating that he had the 
consent of the mother to the marriage. This is an offence 
equal to perjury ; and he therefore ordered Wills to put in 
bail for his appearance on a future day, to answer the 
charge of misrepresentation. 

On the case being called on again on Wednesday, 
Fenton Wills did not appear, nor any one for him; and 
the magistrate therefore ordered his recognizances to be 
estreated, and a warrant to be issued for his apprehen- 
sion. 


| 





ANoTHER STOCKWELL Guost Case.— A case similar 
to that of the celebrated Stockwell ghost has led to 
some proceedings at the Southwark police-court. A 
working man named Baker, and his wife and daughter, 
occupied a house in the neighbourhood of London-street, 
Dockhead, and for some time past the man and woman 
have been alarmed by singular noises occurring in 
various parts of the house, and by the breaking of 
crockery, glass, &c., which were thrown about without 
any apparent cause. Baker and his wife were greatly 
scared by these mysteries, and at length spoke to 
a gentleman connected with the District Visiting Society, 


| effect which unperceived, she 


into bad habits, and, to prevent her wandering 
stasis, che was confinad to the house. Se bet the 
revenged herself by breaking the crockery-ware 

a fastened thin hairs to 
dishes, jugs, and glasses, and dexterously ju oe 
down. She would do this in the presence of her a 
who was so much the victim of superstiticus f 
she never perceived the cause of the effect, newt 
himself, when giving evidence before the 
said, that he and his wife had been frighten 
much. The girl sullenly admitted what she had Very 
and said she intended to frighten her parents done 
they wouldn't let her go out. She was sent to the 
of Correction for fourteen days. Hoa 
A STRANGE CAse.—A police sergean 
in the Belvidere-road, Lambeth, pt ~ — duty 
ing, observed a Frenchman staggering along » deg 
with his hands on his stomach. ‘The offies 
towards him, when he pointed to his stomach and 
holes were then observed in his clothes, with ~w 
flowing from each. The sergeant took him to g 
geon’s, and afterwards to the Westminster 4 > 
and, when the bleeding had been stopped, he said that 
he was accosted by a man in Trafalgar-square, why 
persisted in walking with him, though not 
to do so; and that this man gave him two blows j 

: WS in the 

stomach at the foot of Westminster Bridge, robbed him 
of between 18/. and 19/., and made off. At first, he ssid 
he was not aware that he had been sg 
walking away, felt exhausted, and then found that 
blood was flowing from two wounds. The police have 
found in the man’s pocket a knife which fits the holes of 
the dress ; and this fact, coupled with certain 
cations, has induced a suspicion that the man inflicted 
the wounds on himself. 
Savery IN ENGLAND.—Peter Rumph, a 
was charged at the Wakefield police-court on ¥ 
with assaulting a countrywoman of his, named Mar- 
guerette Hoyler. She was brought to by 
Rumph about six months ago, and ‘ bound’ to him for 
three years for the purpose of playing a piano about the 
streets, on the understanding that she was to receive 19) 
at the expiration of the time, and in the meanwhile tp 
be supplied with food and clothing. It now appeared 
that the food consisted of nothing more than a miserable 
breakfast at seven o'clock in the morning, and amel 
when the poor girl returned at midnight — the latte 
being conditional on a certain sum of money being 
brought back. On the 6th of the present month, the 
girl did not bring home a sufficient sum ; on which, 
Rumph, according to his usual custom, beat her savagely, 
He knocked her down, kicked her, threatened her with 
a knife, took away nearly all her clothes, and finally 
turned her out into the streets, almost naked. She went 
to another girl whom Rumph had brought from Ger- 
many, but who had left him on account of his brutality, 
and from her obtained some clothes. On the case being 
brought into court, several girle gave evidence against 
Rumph, and said they had never received a 
of the 122 he had promised them. He was fined IL, @ 
a month’s imprisonment in default. 

Deatu FRoM DestiruTion.—The attention of th 
police was directed on Monday night to the house d 
No. 5, Eaton-street, Blackfriars-road, where two perso 
were supposed to be dying of starvation. The door was 
broken open, and in a corner of the room the dead boly 
of a man, between eighty and ninety years of age, ws 
discovered, with scarcely a rag covering it. Near him 
was a woman, his sister, all but dead. She was tw 
weak to stir, but was conveyed to Lambeth workhou, 
where she stated that her brother had died of hunge, 
and that she herself had been without food for thie 
days. 

A CasMman’s Conscrence.— The charge asgaitit 
Edward Jackson, an oil and colourman in Leonand-stret, 
Shoreditch, and his wife, of being concerned in the great 
robbery at the Countess of Ellesmere’s, is still under et 
amination at Worship-street. During the inquiry @ 
Tuesday, a cabman gave evidence with respect to 
a box, similar to one now in possession of the police, 
the time of the robbery, January, 1856. Two me 
hired a cab, and one rode in it, and ultimately told tt 
driver to stop at a beer-shop, and have some beer. “ 
suspected something wrong,” said the cabman in bis 
evidence, “ when I took the man up; but he offered 
stand beer, and I then did not.” 

Tue Murver at Easrsourne.—A_ week or i 
ago, the body of a boy was found in a box jat Lang: 
ley Point, Eastbourne, near Brighton. It was 
emaciated, and there was the mark of a blow on tit 
head. The corpse has now been identified as that 
James Colwell, a youth of thirteen, the son of Mrs. Ast 
Marsden by a former husband. He belonged to She 
field, and lived with his grandfather. He was in th 
habit of absenting himself, and the last time he 
home it was reported that he had started with three othe 
boys, two of whom had turned back, while the third, # 
was said, had gone to France. Colwell was of & 


i 


F 


sullen disposition. The jury returned an open 
Tue Murper iw Hertrorpsniee.—The inquest® 

the body of John Starkins, the Hertfordshire policem® 

has concluded with a verdict of Wilful Murder agai 





who instituted inquiries and soon found out the truth of 





assertions.” 


the matter. The daughter, a girl of twelve, had fallen 








Jeremiah Carpenter, the man in custody. or 
| was finally examined before the magistrates 08 
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peodsy, and 


committed for trial. The circumstantial | 
evidence is drawn about him in a very close and com- | 


this part of the road, the report of a gun or pistol, pro- 
bably fired by a man concealed in the wood, was heard 


He gave a false account of his way | in the distance, but no notice was taken of this circum- 


from work on the evening of the murder ; from 

time of his departure to the time of his arrival, 
the than an hour elapsed, and the distance would only | 
-_ about half an hour; he was observed by a boy | 
the road to be lame, but did not say anything about 
till twenty minutes after he got home, by which | 
time he had changed his dress; he attributed his hurt 
certain chumps of wood by the roadside having fallen | 
be him, but they were found not to have been removed | 
ols the next morning he worked in his best smock | 
é had worn an old one the day before); on being taken 
eel, his knife was found to have a spot of blood 
it; his basket likewise was spotted with blood, and | 
bo the wicker work was discovered some red wheat 
nixed with barley, of a peculiar kind, and exactly similar | 
to some which had been found in the field where the mur- 
der was committed ; some buttons had been wrenched off 
"3 gaiters and other garments, and the threads 

of the missing buttons were stained with blood; a pearl 
button was picked up on the scene of the crime; a 
patton on Carpenter’s trousers was discovered to be 
tinged with blood ; and pieces of an old smock-frock, also | 
eee eet not t up by ener * —_ | 
penter's ce, though not until some days after the | 
first search, nor until Carpenter had been taken into 
custody. The accused was generally known to be a 
person of eee saracter a ag — strength. | 
RuFFIaNLy uLt.—John Usher, a private in 
éaue Guards, has been examined at Westmin- | 
ser on a charge of assaulting a woman of the town | 
under circumstances of unusual atrocity. Her screams | 
another woman to her assistance; but the 
soldier instantly knocked her down with such violence | 
as to render her insensible, and then escaped from the 
house, but was shortly afterwards captured by a police- 
man, Usher has been remanded.—Henry Williams, a 
in the Tower Hamlets Militia, has been sen- 
tenced to six weeks’ hard labour for a series of savage 
assaults, He was found by one of his officers drunk, 
ai, on an endeavour being made to get him to the 
guard-house, he violently resisted. The police were 
then summoned; but he struck them with his belt, 
kicked, and fought, inflicting serious injuries on the 
constables. It was not until a guard had been fetched 

from the barracks that he was overpowered. 

Murperous Assautt.— A Mr. Edward Loveridge, 
clerk in a mercantile house in the City, left, some few 
weeks ago, a case of razors for resetting with one Robert 
Merritt, a hairdresser in Bridport-place, Hoxton. On | 
calling there on the night of yesterday week, he found | 
that the work had not been done, and therefore said he 
would take the razors away. Merritt then wanted to | 

him with the scseiting, though it had not been 
done. Mr, Loveridge refused, and, seeing that the other 


was about to seize hold of him, retreated into the street. | 





| in the wood where he was shot. 
| time which elapsed between the firing of the shot at Mr. 


stance ; consequently, ten minutes elapsed before anybody 
arrived on the spot where the noise of the firing had been 
heard. By this time, however, the proprietor of one of 
the neighbouring collieries passed the place on his way 
to the works, and he then saw Mr. Simpson lying on his 
side in the roadway, bleeding from a wound in the head. 
A farm labourer came up shortly afterwards, and iden- 
tified the wounded man as Mr. Sim; On examina- 
tion it was discovered that he had been shot behind the 
left ear. He was not yet dead, but quite insensible. 
Assistance being obtained, he was conveyed home, and 
medical aid was immediately called in, but it was of no 
avail, as Mr. Simpson expired about eight o’clock in the 





| evening without uttering a word. His porte-monnaie and 


watch were stolen from him, but some grocery articles 
which he had bought at Alfreton were found untouched 
Owing to the length of 


Simpson and the subsequent discovery of his inanimate 
body, the murderer escaped, and has not since been 


| heard of. 


GATHERINGS FROM THE LAW 
POLICE COURTS. 

A SINGULAR action for false imprisonment was tried in 
the Court of Exchequer on Monday. The plaintiff was 
a labouring man named Shields, living at Kensington, 
and the defendant was a master baker, carrying on busi- 
ness at the same place. One night in July, they had 
met at a public-house called the Duke of York, when 
Shields won 8s. and a bottle of wine in tossing, which 
Sheppard, the defendant, refused to pay, and told the 
other that he would never toss with him again, and 
that he might take up the money whenever he could get 
the chance. On a subsequent night, they met at another 
public-house, when Sheppard offered to bet Shields a shil- 
ling that he would not win a glass of ale from him in 
tossing, and he placed a shilling upon the counter. 
Shields picked up the shilling and put it in his pocket, 
saying that he should keep it in part payment of what 
he had won at the Duke of York public-house. Sheppard 
said that if he did not return the money he would give 
him into custody for stealing it. All the persons present 
endeavoured to persuade Shields to return the money; 
but he refused, and said that he would have it tried out. 
Sheppard then fetched a policeman, gave Shields into 
custody, and, against the advice of the inspector, insisted 
on the charge of felony being taken. It was Saturday 
night, and Shields accordingly was kept in custody until 
the following Monday morning, when the magictrate 
A verdict Was now given for the plain- 
tiff ; damages, 5/. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Monday,Mr. Lawrence, 
on behalf of the great Nothern Railway Company, 


AND 


diecharged hin 


Merritt followed, and struck Mr. Loveridge a violent | tendered a proof against the estate of the notorious forger, 
blow on the face between the eyes. A great deal of | Leopold Redpath, for a sum exceeding 200,000/7 Mr. 
blood flowed from three distinct cuts; and it was after- | Lawrence thus stated the circumstances under which the 
waris found that the injuries were caused by a glass | proof was tendered:—* The bankrupt had forged the 
perfumery bottle. Some fragments of the glass were | company’s stock or shares to the amount of 221,070/, 
driven into the flesh ; and Mr. Loveridge has been con-| and its dividend warrants to the further amount of 
fined in the hospital. Merritt was examined at the | 15,0002 Parliament had made the forged stock valid, 
Worship-street police-court on Monday, when he said | and the bankrupt’s estate was indebted to the company 
that he had been much excited, and that he had struck | in the sum of 236,070. The company, desirous that 





Mr. Loveridge while unconscious that he had the bottle | 
in bishand. He was remanded. 
A Murberovs Yourn.—James Reynolds, a youth | 
of sixteen, has been examined at Lambeth police-court | 
acharge of throwing a little boy seven years old | 
into the Surrey Canal. There was some quarrel 
the boys, when Reynolds deliberately lifted up , 
the child, and flung him into the water. He was 
requested by a woman, who knew he could swim, to get 
the boy out; but he refused, and, running away, 
told a woman who had charge of the child that he was 
drowned. A young man, however, had in the mean- 
While got him out, though by that time he was perfectly 
and insensible. Reynolds was sentenced to 
two months’ bard labour. 

, ion. —The man Davis, who killed his wife at 
Islington while in a fit of intoxication, was hung on Mon- 
day morning. He affirmed to the last that he was per- 

unconscious of what he was doing, and that he 
loved his wife very much. A little before the execu- 
tion, he said he wished he could be shot by a company 
of her Majesty's Foot Guards, as then he should die like 
*Vbristian instead of like a dog. He died with calm. 
nes. An unavailing attempt to get his seutence com- | 
uted had been made by some benevolent persons. 

Rospery axp Murper ar Asuiover-niLu.——A man | 
tamed James Simpson, who keeps a farm at the village | 
Of Ashover, near Chesterfield, has been robbed and mur- | 
dered in a wood within a very short distance of his own | 

On the morning of Friday week, he went to | 

about eight miles distant, to sell some butter | 

, and left to return home, after disposing of | 
produce, a little after three o'clock. He pro- 
along the high road until he arrived at a wood 
a hundred yards in extent, which borders on 
not above half a mile distant from Mr. 
The road at this spot is somewhat 
not above two houses in the imme- 


Soon 
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after Mr. Simpson had reached | 


the bankrupt’s other creditors should not suffer by a 
clerk in their employ having obtained credit by means 
of appearances which his forgeries had enabled him to 
assume, had satisfied all the claims against the bankrupt’s 
estate. With very few exceptions, the creditors had 
been paid 20s.in the pound, and in those instances or 
exceptions 15s. or upwards of 15s. in the pound had 
been paid. Every other creditor having been thus satis- 
fied, the company preferred the proof in order to obtain 
the sum which Redpath’s estate had realized (about 
30,000/.), as now in the hands of the official assignee.” 
Mr. Commissioner Goulburn deferred the proof, in order 
to examine into a doubtful point of law. 

Great is the assurance, infinite the wit, of Israel. A Jew, 


| named Woolf Levy, was examined on Monday in the In- 


solvent Debtors’ Court, and testified, with a face of 
brassy impudence, to the systematic rascality of his life. 
He has passed, at various times, under several different 
names, and appears to have scattered his rogueries with 
alofty impartiality over the greater part of the globe. 
Having quitted England in 1846, when only nineteen 
years of age, he travelled, temporarliy resided in Aus- 


| tralia, in India, in the United States, in various parts 


of South America, in Hong-Kong, again in India, in 
Egypt, in Italy, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Wherever he went, he appears, according to his own ad- 
missions, to have cheated every one from whom it was 
possible to get anything; sometimes by means of ob- 
taining goods, other times by getting money on false 
cheques. When at the Cape of Good Hope, he was tried 
on acriminal charge, but it failed. His most astonish- 
ing feat was performed in America. He entered into 
partuership with a man named Fraser, and travelled 
through the entire Union with American ‘ curiosities.’ 
Here Mr. Commissioner Phillips asked, “What are 
American ‘ curiosities’?” Insolvent: “‘ Wooden nutmegs 
and such things.” (Laughter.) Commissioner: “ Did 
you sell wooden nutmegs for real spice?” Insolvent: 
“ We did.” (Continued laughter.) Commissioner: “ And 














did you persuade the Yankees to buy them?” Insol- 
vent: “They didn’t know the difference. We sold 
them in the cities of the West, [ and other 
places. Others sold wooden hams, but we did not.” 
(Laughter.) While in England, Levy incurred a debt of 
351. 6s. for stationery, &c., supplied by Mr. Rodrigues, 
of Piccadilly. The bankrupt had had his crest and arms 
stamped on letter paper! The motto was read in court, 
and ran thus:—‘Auro non est omnes.” The Commis- 
sioner said the English of this appeared to be—“ Every 
one is out of cash.” ‘The case was adjourned. 

Benjamin Nicholls, a very respectable looking man, 
the proprietor of a genteel lodging-house at 15, Marl- 
borough-place, Brighton, has been charged at the West- 
minster police-court with stealing a travelling-bag 
containing deeds, papers, jewellery, and other articles of 
considerable value, the property of Mrs. M‘Alpin, of 108, 
Eaton-square, and Castlebar, Ireland. Nicholls alleges 
that the bag came accidentally into his possession while 
he was in Ireland in the service of a gentleman; that he 
made every endeavour to find out the owner, but could 
not; and that finally he pawned some of the contents. 
He has been remanded. 

Two fine-looking coloured girls were examined at the 
Southwark police-office on Tuesday, on a charge of beg- 
ging. They were found wandering about the streets 
with a box into which passers-by put money. On being 
placed before the magistrate, they said they were fugi- 
tives from Kentucky, and that, on the death of their 
father, their mother was sold to a distant plantation, and 
they too were about to be separated. They therefore 
escaped to Philadelphia, where some free coloured per- 
sons paid their passage to Greenock, whence they made 
their way to London. They had endeavoured to get 
into service, but had failed, owing to the prejudice against 
coloured people. They had recently lived with a labourer 
and his wife in a court in Bishopsgate-street, and had 
gained a few pence by selling tracts. Thev could knit 
gloves, and, if they had money to buy wool with, they 
thought they could make a living. The magistrate 
gave them four shillings from the poor-box, and dis- 
charged them. 

A second-class certificate was granted on Wednesday 
in the Bankruptey Court to William Tyler, formerly 
the proprietor, and latterly the manager, of the Surrey 
Gardens. His debts are 7600/.; assets, 560/., subject 
to a realization. 

The case of Colonel Waugh came on again in the 
Court of Bankruptcy on Thursday ; but the colonel did 
not appear, and it turned out that he is travelling in 
Spain for the benefit of his health. An adjournment 
was therefore ordered to the 19th of January. 

Robert Balleny, a justice of the peace, was tried at 
the last assizes, upon an information filed by the At- 
torney-General, which charged him with corruptly, and 
by colour of his office as a magistrate, extorting two 
suis of 1/. each from two persons. At the trial, the 
defendant was found guilty, and he was brought up for 
judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge senteuced him to pay to her Ma- 
jesty a fine of 2001; to be imprisoned for one year, 
among the misdemeanants of the first class, in the 
Queen’s prison; and to be further imprisoned till the 
fine be paid. 


THE NEW CHIEF EDITOR OF ‘LA PRESSE. 
WE rejoice to hear that M. Alphonse Peyrat has 
assumed the chief cditorship of our Parisian con- 
temporary La Presse. M. Peyrat has been for many 
years one of the most eminent and esteemed journalists 
in France; eminent for all the qualities of the writer, 
and esteemed for all the qualities of the man. A pro- 
found knowledge of European history and politics, and 
a rare faculty of powerful and luminous exposition, a 
style combining terseness and solidity with point 
and epigram, perspicuity and vigour with elegance 
and refinement, and, above all, an unexceptionable 
personal reputation, ‘render M, Peyrat’s accession 
to the chief editorship of the journal which has 
the largest circulation in France, and an influence in 
Europe scarcely surpassed even by the Times or the 
Deébats, a subject of general congratulation. M. Pey- 
rat was one of the foremost writers in La Presse when 
M. Emile de Girardin was its chief writer and proprietor, 
and when journalism was a power in France. After the 
events of December, 1851, he was, we believe, with 
difficulty prevailed on to write under the new conditions 
to which political writing was exposed. Certain 
it is that his name rarely appeared in the columns of La 
Presse, and only at the foot of articles of historical or 
philosophical controversy: on the public affairs of the 
day he remained rigorously silent. His letters from 
England in the early part of the year 1855 were much 
remarked for their sagacity and moderation, and for 
their intimate knowledge of English public life. When 
M. de Girardin sold La Presse, M. Peyrat declined to 
serve under the new proprietary, although the chief 
editorship was offered him on his own terms. An 
occasional brilliant review in the Siécle is all that has 
appeared for many months from his pen. We are glad 
indeed to hear that he has been persuaded to resume it, 
at the head of the journal which owes him half its 
celebrity ; we are persuaded that, even under embarrass- 
ing political conditions, integrity and sagacity such as 
his must be felt in the direction of public opinion 
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We noticed with pleasure that the very first Bulletin 
of the new. editorship contained a few words full 
of good sense and good feeling, in reply to the sense- 
less clamours of the Univers and the Gazette de France 
on the just severities exercised by our troops at Delhi. 
If we were disposed to retaliate upon French sympa- 
thizers with Sepoy miscreants, we might recal Voltaire’s 
definition of his countrymen by way of er mage 
and exeuse for the sympathy. But we leave the 
correetion of this ‘indignation in cold blood’ to the 
good faith and generous impartiality of men like M. 
Peyrat. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Courr.—The Court goes into mourning for the 
Duchesse de Nemours from Thursday to the 3rd of De- 
cember.—Prince Frederick William of Prussia arrived at 
Windsor Castle from the Continent, on Tuesday. — The 
Siamese ambassadors were received at Windsor on 
Thursday. They presented several rich and costly objects 
of Siamese art, and a long address. At the termin- 
ation of the audience, they partook of luncheon in 
the Waterloo Gallery. 

Heavra or Lonpox.—lIn the week that ended last 
Saturday, the total number of deaths registered in 
London was 1161, which approximates very closely to 
the number in the previous week. In the ten years 
1847-56, the average number of deaths in the weeks 
corresponding with last week was 1068; and in the 
present population, which has received an increase, the 
same rate of mortality would produce 1175 deaths. The 
difference therefore between the actual number of deaths 
and the number as estimated is inconsiderable. But the 
returns show that there has been a decided increase of 
deaths in the last two weeks; for the weekly number in 
October was only about a thousand. Last week, the 
births of 907 boys and 8380 girls, in all 1737 children, 
were registered in London. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1847-56, the average number was 
1455.—From the Register-General’s Weekly Return. 

CoNSECRATION OF THE Crry CEMETERY.—The Bishop 
of London, on Monday morning, consecrated the new 
City of London Cemetery, situate at Little Ilford, a few 
miles eastward of Stratford-le-Bow, in the presence of 
the Lord Mayor and a large number of civic officials. 
The musical services were performed by the gentlemen 
of the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

QUARANTINE AT Maperra.—The passengers by the 
Royal Mail Steam Company’s ship Tyne, from South- 
ampton to Madeira, have forwarded to the English 
papers the following statement, dated Lazaretto, Madeira, 
October 23: —*In consequence of the prevalence of 
yellow fever at Lisbon, that port was declared infected 
on the 8th inst., and the passengers by all vessels 
touching there on their way to Madeira are placed in 
quarantine for fifteen days on landing at Funchal. The 
Board of Health of this place assuming, as we firmly 
believe, illegal powers, has condemned us to seven days 
more than the utmost period sanctioned by the quaran- 
tine laws—namely, eight days. We are also subjected 
to restrictions quite unnecessary for the preservation of 
the quarantine, and dictated by a spirit of despotic 
power. 

Tue CrystaL Patace.—The winter concerts at the 
Sydenham palace have commenced. 

FuNERAL oF THE DucHEssE DE Nemours. —= The 
funeral of this princess took place last Saturday morning, 
at Weybridge. The remains were deposited in the vault 
which contains those of Louis Philippe. Prince Albert 
attended the funeral. 
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perilous and often ungrateful business as an advanced re- 
former of our daily bread, and he deserves the thanks 
of the community for his efforts in their behalf. When we 
say ‘perilous’ trade, we speak not only of the pe- 
culiar perils which, as Dr. Letheby’s report has lately 
proved, attach to the making of bread, and which in 
effect shorten the lives of working bakers, but we 
allude also to the commercial risks of a business which 
has been too often conspicuous in the Gazette. In no 
department of trade are the evils of a prevailing rage 
for cheapness, and of a consequent anarchical com-, 
petition, more widely disastrous than in the bread 
manufacture ; and to these evils the public, ever willing 
to be deluded, are quite as culpable as the tradesmen 
who adopt the Populus vult decipi, decipiatur motto. The 
public will have bread impossibly cheap and impossibly 
white, and it suffers for its unreasonableness in Ciseases 
for which it cannot find an easy explanation, but of 
which those who are acquainted with the mysteries of 
bakehouses know the causes only too well. It is sur- 
prising that, in an article of such inevitable and indis- 
pensable importance as the bread we eat, the most clumsy 
and filthy processes should be still prevalent, and that 
the employment of a machine by which these processes 
are got rid of should be still a rare exception. We cannot 
at present pursue this subject, but we shall return to it, 
and meanwhile we heartily wish bread-reformers like 
Mr. Stevens all the encouragement and success which, 
as true sanitary reformers, they deserve. 

Tue BrtiixGscate SALesmen.—Several of the whole- 
sale and retail fish salesmen of Billingsgate Market assem- 
bled on Tuesday, at the Coal Exchange Tavern, St. 
Mary-at-Hill, to take steps for resisting what they con- 
tend to be an illegal charge which the Corporation of 
London, since the opening of the new market, have called 
upon them to pay for their standings, in the shape ofa 
weekly rent,in addition to the authorized tolls on the fish 
sold. Resolutions intimating the determination of the 
salesmen to resist the extra payment were unanimously 
passed. 

Tue MergorourraAn DRAINAGE QuEsTION. — A spe- 
cial meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
held on Monday in the Court of Common Pleas, Guild- 
hall, to consider and proceed upon the report of the 
Chairman of the Board respecting the interview between 
him and Sir Benjamin Hall on the main intercepting 
drainage cf the metropolis. Mr. Thwaites presided, and 
Mr. Bristow moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Board reiterated their conviction that to extend the 
point of outfal to Sea Reach (as proposed by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall's referees), at the expense of the rate-payers, 
would be unjust to the rate-payers and in contravention 
of the Local Management Act. After a long discussion, 
this motion Was carried. Mr, Bristow then proposed 
that a conference should be held in the Counc’ Cnamver 
of the Guildhall between the Board and the Metropolitan 
Members of Parliament upon the present position of the 
metropolitan drainage question, and that the clerk should 
write to the several metropolitan members, requesting 
their presence at such conference. Mr. Wilkinson 
moved ‘the previous question,’ which was carried by 
a majority of seventeen to thirteen, A resolution was 
then passed that the further consideration of the report 
of the chairman should be taken next Monday, in order 
that the members of the board may have an opportunity 
of considering the new report received from Sir Benjamin 
Hall’s referees. 

Tue Income-Tax CoMMIssIONERS FoR FixspurRY.— 
We have received the following from a parishioner of 
Finsbury, whom we leave to tell his own tale:—‘‘I am 
encumbered with expensive house and premises, where 





Rerormep Breap.— Mr. Stevens, the Reforming 
Baker, of Cambridge-road, Hackney, has sent us the fol- 
lowing letter, which we think well deserves attention :—~ 
“On reading Dr. Letheby’s Annual Report and Statistics 
upon Disease and Death, I find from his investigations 
that all classes have their peculiar diseases, phthisis being 
the malady of bakers, and the Times observes—‘ But 
surely the fact that particular complaints can be so easily 
apportioned among particular trades, justifies the hope 
that, with ordinary care, their prevalence can be very 
much diminished.’ After reading Dr. Letheby’s report, 
I ealculated how many journeymen bakers have died 
who had worked for me within the last ten years. The 
result was to me saddening. My men have generally 
lived with me some years, but I can count fifteen young 
men, none forty years of age, who have fallen victims to 
this ‘bakers’ malady,’ in one form or other of the 
disease. Now, sir, I know that if bakers would do away 
with the present unhealthy, dirty, and barbarous manner 
of kneading bread, our trade for one would soon show a 
more encouraging account in the future reports of the 
City’s chief medical officer. Sincerely thanking you for 
the encouragement you have given me in favourably 
reviewing my endeavours to promote the sale of pure 
bread in the metropolis, I am, &c.”—Mr. Stevens has been 
good enough to furnish us with a practical test of bis own 
unadulterated ‘ panification,’ in the shape of a long loaf, 
in the French fashion, of pure household bread, which 
we can very cordially and sincerely certify to be of the 
purest, soundest, and most nutritious quality. Who will 
deny that pure water and wholesome bread are the 
most universal desiderata for all classes of society, and 
well worthy the careful consideration of sanitary reformers 
and social economists? Mr. Stevens, we believe, has for 
more than ten years, distinguished himself in his very 


| we (self and partners) conduct a large concern, in which 
we have for the last three years sustained a loss, owing 
to the dearness of provisions and other causes, of above 
| 5002. ayear. Under such state of my affairs, I emphatically 
|ask, are the Commissioners justified in assessing me for 
|Income-tax (Sched. B)? As Englishmen have the 
invaluable blessing of a free press by which to raise their 
voice against oppression, I invoke your powerful aid, for 
myself and equally oppressed fellow tax-payers, to as- 
|certain how such oppression, nay robbery, can be re- 
sisted—by what right these Commissioners shall dare to 
|assess by caprice, setting equity and law at defiance. 
|When I appealed before these worthies at Finsbury- 
square, where I had been summoned to produce my 
| balance-sheet, I was treated with a specimen of these 
|gentlemen’s scurrility, and discovered their inaptitude 
for business. After putting to me irrelevant questions, 
not one of which alluded in any way to my balance- 
| sheet which was the subject of my appeal, the verdict 
|‘ You must pay it’ was uttered by the gruff chairman, 
|and I had to leave the room, worse than a criminal, be- 
|cause condemned against the rights which a prisoner 
|claims at the bar of justice. The tax-gatherer has there- 
| fore now called for 20/. to be paid agreeably to the base 
| fiat of the ‘ Finsbury Commissioners.’ What is robbery, 


have I to do in the election or 
Commissioners? This query k ~~ on pind 
Electors of Finsbury to put to their borough the 
solve, but is of vital importance to every deuerk 


from the free English neck. I send you 

address, together with the talance-sient shove aaa 
to, for last year, which shows a loss of more 
5002; and,I shall be willing to come forward fag 
if required, to organize means for resisting Pubic, 
taxation. Yours obediently, A Brirox.—P.§, ] 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will acknowleg 
the receipt of my 20/. as the proceeds of a whieh 
the patriotic Finsbury Commissioners have made op 
for the use of the public purse.—November 17th 18572 

Deara or THE EncGusu ConstL- oP ges 
Ventce.—Mr. Harris expired, in the forty-first - 
of his age, at Venice, on the 13th inst. He was = 
son to Lord Malmesbury, the celebrated dip] 
private secretary to the present Earl during his tenure 
of the Foreign-office in 1852. 

_ THe Porrrecunrc.—Mr. Pepper has produced at this 
institution a kind of entertainment, entitled ‘4 

of Coals from the Pit to the Fireside.’ He traces, wih 
the aid of numerous dissolving views, the Progress of the 
coal from the primeval forests out of which it has beg 
produced, through the various stages of its pit 

down (or rather up) to the pleasant fireside 

given by the Marchioness of Londonderry to her colliers, 
A picturesque account of the mode of working the cq. 
lieries, together with disquisitions on fire-damp, the 
safety-lamp of Davy, &c., are included in this instrno. 
tive and agreeable lecture, which has met with the 
success it deserves. 

Sm Roserr Pee, AT TAMWORTH.—A speech yas 
made on Tuesday, by Sir Robert Peel, at a dinner given 
at the Town Hall to the ex-Mayor. It was very dis- 
eursive, and, in the course of it, Sir Robert blamed Lord 
Palmerston for having, at the Mansion House, s0 hi 
eulogised Lord, Canning, while he omitted afl praise of 
Havelock, Neill, and Nicholson. Lord Dalhousie qs 
regarded by the speaker as one of the greatest Gover 
nors-General we had ever had in India. Lord Palmen. 
ton had shown great energy in sending out troops; bat 
the men should have been despatched from the fint 
across Egypt. The outbreak in India was attributable 
to the mismanagement of the East India Company, and 
that body must be reformed. As to the political Reform 
Bill, he supposed it would be shelved for the present, 
though a great many people desire it. Sir Robert on 
cluded with an cloquent tribute to the merits of Lort 
Palmerston. 

Mr. Massey, M.P., at SALForD. — Mr. Masserad- 
dressed a meeting at Salford a few days ago, chiefly in 
reterence to Tudia. He advocated a most summary and 
terrible chastisement of the mutineers, and hoped that 
they would be ‘held up as an example to future ages, ani 
as a dreadful specimen of the vengeance a Christin 
nation can inflict.’ To tolerate the worshippers of 
‘miserable bloodstained idols’ would be a mere abue 
of toleration. After Mr. Massey had gone on for some 
time, a voice called out, “ We have seen all that in the 
newspapers ; ” and the orator was requested to givesom 
information with respect to Lord Palmerston’s promiel 
Reform Bill, seeing that he is connected with the Ge 
vernment, and might therefore be supposed to know. 
He replied, however, that he knew nothing; he ws 
not one of the Cabinet, and was as ignorant as they. 
He had no doubt, however, that Lord Palmerston would 
bring in a bill when he had made up his mind, seeing 
that he is a man of his word. The’ meeting, not being 
satisfied with this, passed a resolution affirming tht 
they would have no Reform Bill which does not inelait 
the ballot. 

Tue Hor Dury.—The following is the answerd the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the memorial of the hop 
plan‘ers presented to him by Mr. G. Dodson, M.P., yeste* 
day week:—“ Downing-street, Nov. 14.—My dear Sit, 
—I have taken into consideration the memorial from tte 
hop-planters of the county of Sussex, which was left 
my hands yesterday, suggesting that upon prompt pa 
ment of one-half of the accruing November i 
of hop duty now due, the payment of the remaining 
moiety may be postponed until May next; and I regret 
to say that I cannot comply with this request. At th 
same time, 1 have no objection, under the peculiar 
cumstances of the case, to accept from the me 
a moiety only of the duty now due, and to grant thee 
until the 16th of February next for payment of the 
remainder, on the express understanding, however, thet 
the duty on the first moiety of this year’s 
on the 16th of May next, shall be paid at that petit 
Instructions to this effect have been issued to the Boar: 
of Inland Revenue.—I am, dear sir, yours 
G. C. Lewts.” 

Tne IxpraN Retrer Funp.—The English stbje® 





| if this deserves not the name? Are men like these to 

go on, unexposed, committing acts of wrong that the 
| English ear is hurt to hear? 
| principle in the British Constitution that the people are 





Is it not a fundamental | 


| resident at Alexandria have transmitted to the 

| Committee the sum of 4297, 10s. The committee 
also recently received from English residents % 
| following sums:—From Cairo, 192/. 1s. 3d. ; <a 


to be taxed only by themselves, and that through their | Petersburg, 3127 11s. 8d.; from Lisbon, 200; 


representatives? But I was told by the Solicitor of the 


Inland Revenue, at Somerset House, to whom I applied | 


for advice in this unpleasant matter, that these Commis- 
sioners are amenable to no law! The question, then, 
which every Englishman must naturally ask is—What 


from Corfu, 1512 12s. 5d. ink 

| Crry ComMrsston OF Sewers.—A good deal of e 

| table discussion took place at a meeting of the court 
Tuesday with respect to the alleged bad re 
for the accommodation of the City gentlemen who 


kingdom to see that this loathsome yoke is unrivetey 
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consecration of the new cemetery at Ilford. 

tended “ Deputy Lott and Mr. Abraham there was a 

bitter dispute with respect to a matter of fact; and 

bo. teenth) each other of untrath in good set terms. At 

however, a vote of thanks to the Bishop of Lon- 
unanimously carried. 

enett ivINGSTOX Iootured on Tuesday at the Sheldonian 

ord. 

joel a Apvicr To THE AMERICANS, — 

Mathews made a speech in Boston, four weeks 

in which he said:—‘I am somewhat unlucky in 

timing my yisits to America. In 1838, some nineteen 

ago, I first crossed the Atlantic, and popped upon 

a tary crisis in New York; and now, in 1857, I 

have had the luck to pop upon another. It seems as if 

my were doomed to bring a panic with it 

laughter), but I am happy to find, at any rate, | 

og has net had the effect of frightening you out 

of the theatre. (Laughter and applause.) Indeed, 

ladies and gentlemen, I think the best you can do 





is to come into it as often as possible, and to divert 
mind for an hour or two from the cares of real life. } 
times of difficulty, so far from its being an expensive 
luxury, the theatre is about the cheapest mode you can 
adopt of passing your leisure moments. (Laughter.) | 
During one of our hardest winters in London, a poor 
man was observed almost every night, to the surprise of 
the money-taker, paying his 3d. to the gallery of the | 
8 Theatre. At last, out of curiosity, he got into | 
conversation with him. ‘ How is it,’ said he, ‘ that you, 
who to be a very poor man, can afford to come | 
and pay your money here night after night, when one | 
would think you had barely enough to keep life and | 
soul together at home?’ ‘That's it,’ said he; ‘I amet 
here out of economy. (Lauyhter.) It’s the cheapest | 
way Iean spend my evening. At home, I must burn | 
freand candle, and have something to eat and drink | 
for myself and friend, at an expense of 2s. or 3s. at 
the least; while here I get warmed, lighted, lodged, and | 
amused, with plenty of good company around me, and | 


al for 3.’ There was philosophy in this, ladies and | 
gentlemen, and 1 recommend it to your serious considera- 
tion.” 


Tus Oxrorp AND EprysurGcu Systems or Uni-| 
versity Epucation. — Professor Blackie delivered a 
lecture a few days ago at the commencement of the 
winter session of the Edinburgh University. The object 
was'to contrast the Oxford and Edinburgh systems of | 
education. Each, he said, excels in some respects; but | 
he thought the English system productive of the best 
scholarship. The Scotch system is freer and more 
uatural, and, on the whole, he preferred its professorial | 
constitution te the tutorial arrangements on the banks | 
of the Isis. But, owing to the spread of that so-called | 
‘ ical’ spirit which diccourayes philological, histori- | 
cal, and philosophical research, Scotland has sunk to so | 
ignominious a level in respect of sheer scholarship that | 
she is quite disregarded in all other countries. England | 
had done wrong formerly in excluding the poor and | 
humble from her Universities, and Scotland is at fault 
in discouraging the rich at hers. The English Universi- 
ties are beginning to fortify their weak point—natural 
sence; and the Scotch should fortify theirs—scholar- 
ship. The discipline at the English Universities, also, 
is better than at the Scotch. ‘The Professor conceived 
that there should be a fusion of the two systems. “ But, 
uiless this change take place, and that with quick 
decision, I must confess I see no hope of Scotland being 
alle to regain the ground in the intellectual world which 
shehas lost. Already, with open fellowships and in- 
creased scholarships in Oxford, the tide of intellectual 
ambition in our young men flows more and more besouth 
the Tweed, and every day pungent proofs are brought 
before the observant eye that Scotland has already in- 
flicted a deep, and it may be an incurable, wound upon 
herself by neglecting to work out the complete educa- 
timal scheme three centuries ago promulgated by her 
great prophet, John Knox, and voluntarily surrendering 
toa foreign people and to a strange system the highest 

of her noblest sons.” 

Faun or Houses 1x CAMBERWELL.—Two houses 
Which were in course of erection in De Cressney Park, 
Camberwell, suddenly fell down last Saturday afternoon 
While the workmen were engaged on them. The men 

just time enough to escape to the roof of an adjoining 

80 that no injury to life ensued. 

Touxe Mey’s Cumistiay Association.—The thir- 
teenth annual course of lectures to young men was in- 
mgurated on Tuesday night. ‘The Earl of Harrowby 
was in the chair, and Mr. Baxter, M.P., delivered an 

on the Social Influence of Christianity. The 

Object of this was to show that our national greatness is 

owing to our Christianity, and that the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Indian mutineers are traceable to their not 
tians, and are perfectly consistent with the 
Hindoo ana Mahometan faiths. 1t therefore became our 
uty to Christianize India. 

Taz Ixpiax Perition.—The petition of the mer- 
order of Calcutta, &c., for the recal of Lord Can- 
The “ been published in the English papers this week. 
have is based upon facts and arguments which 

8 already frequently appeared in this journal. 

ON His | ‘ — s § tt) 

Se 8 Liverpool fee age D 9 — — 
called y the h Pes emigra Pasper: 
, epan ead of the Livorpool police on Monday 
*rening, amd asked for their ‘assistance and co-opera- 


| and represent the history of Joseph, according to Biblical 





tion’ in opening a place where he could display a model 
of the premises where Mr. Little's murder took place, 
and where he might lecture upon the incidents of that 
terrible affair. The police superintendant, however, gave 
him a very cold reception, declining to grant him any 
- Hg aid or protection; aud he then quitted the 
office. 

DrLays IN THE Lonpon Post.—Some correspondents 
of the Times have been pointing out several disgraceful 
eases of delay in the delivery of letters within the metro- 
politan district. One letter which was posted on the 
4th did not reach its destination till the 9th ! 

Riors Ar NorrincHam.—Some of the unemployed 
workmen at Nottingham created considerable disturb- 
ance in the streets on Monday and Tuesday. The Mayor 
has forbidden any further meetings. 

Dr. Rigaup, head master of the Grammar School, 





Ipswich, has been appointed to the vacant bishopric of | 
Antigua. | 

SrarisricaL Socrery.—A meeting of this society, at 
which Mr. Heywood was in the chair, was held on Tues- 
day evening. Statistical science, it appears, is extend- 
ing, aud a recent census of Spain has shown that, in- 
stead of containing only ten or eleven millions, as before 
supposed, that kingdom counts some seventeen million 
inhabitants. 

Tue Re.icious Lieration Movement.—A large | 
meeting of the Society for liberating the Church from | 
State Control was held in Bolton on Monday. Mr. | 
Edward Miall moved the following resolution :—“ That | 
in anticipation of important changes in the government 
of our Indian empire, this meeting considers it important 
to give expression to the opinion that the policy adapted | 
to the circumstances of that country is one which shall, 
on the one hand, refrain from affording any kind of | 
support to the religious opinions or rites of the native 
population, and, on the other hand, will afford unre- | 
stricted scope to the teaching of Christianity, without | 
any employment of force, or public money, or patronage 
on its behalf.” It does not appear from the pubished ac- | 
counts whether this resolution was adopted or not. 

Arr Drscovery.—A discovery of great interest to | 
the artistic world (says the Presse) was lately made by | 
M. Edmond About, the writer, while going through the 
shop ef a collector of curiosities in the Rue du Bac. | 
After examining different articles, the master of the | 
place informed his visitor that he had in his po i 


| trate one of his feats of ‘natural magic.’ 





one hundred and fifty drops of laudanum, the same 
number of drops of henbame, and further doses of fifty 


of laudanum and fifty drops of henbane. Dr. 
scan phon? spies Suggests any Ide tr 
amount of narcotic was the e pain 


xcruciating 
by Mr. Stafford; and other medical men, examined at 
the inquest, sanctioned the excess under these circum- 
stances. 


ANorHeR FAILURE WITH THE LEVIATHAN.—A second 
attempt to launch the Leviathan was made on Thursday, 
but again the thing failed. Hydraulic power to an 
enormous extent was brought to bear on the huge 
vessel, and the result appears to have been that the piles 
were so crushed that it was found necessary to abandon 
the attempt once mora, 

CrueEwry In Jest—A correspondent writes :—‘ You 
are probably not aware that, in the course of his jug- 
gleries, ‘ Professor Wiljalba Frikell’ commits an act of 
great cruelty. He deliberately kills before the audience 
a canary bird, which he crams into a lemon, to illus- 
The stifled 
bird, when released from its miserable prison, on the 


| night when I was present, fluttered a few yards into 


the room, fell into the lap of a lady, and died before 
the entertainment was over. I think this result 
was unknown to the majority of the audience, as it 
was only perceptible from the part of the room where 
I sat. Surely this is a case for the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Cruelty to Animals.” 

Tue Way ro ApyANce ProrestTANtTisM.—Miss Sco- 
bell, a daughter of the Rev. John Scobell, of All Saints, 


| Lewes, and one of the sisterhood of Sackville College, 


East Grinstead, died recently, and was buried on Wednes- 
day, on which occasion a disgraceful riot took place. A 
difference of opinion firstof all broke out between the offi- 
ciating clergyman and Mr. Scobell as tothe way in which 
the service should be performed; then some one called 
out “ No Popery !” and “Turn him out!” Mr. Scobell 
and his family were violently expelled from the church- 
yard, were pursued through the streets by a brutal mob 
who tore their garments, and were driven for refuge into 
an inn, from which they were finally rescued by the 
police. The ruffians who thus maltreated them are, it 
is needless to say, Protestants in nothing but the name, 
If they had the power, they would repeat the drunken 
ferocity and terrorism of 1780. 





twelve pictures by Titian, and taking him into an inner 
room, showed them as they hung against the wall. 
These pictures are four feet long by nine inches high, 


tradition. In support of his assertion that the pictures 
were genuine, the dealer produced letters fram M Flaa- 
drin and M. Declaervia, stating that the pictures were 
very valuable, Iu a short time, M. About and the 
owner came to terms, and the pictures were placed in the 
hands of a cleaner, who, after a first operation, remarked 
that in all the pictures Joseph bore a resemblance to 
Charles V., which was considered in favour of their au- 
thenticity. The cleaner, in following up his operations, | 
soon afterwards discovered in a corner the signature of | 
Titian thus worded, Tizianus Vercilius da Cadore pinzit, | 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION witH MALTA,—The | 
submarine cable between Cagliari and Malta was com- | 
pleted on Tuesday. 

Mr. Sipney Herpertr on Ixpia.—The Right Hon. | 
Sidney Herbert attended on Wednesday the annual 
meeting of the Wiltshire Agricultural Society at War- | 
minster, and spoke in defence of Lord Canning, in | 
eulogy of General Havelock, and in favour of a large en- | 
listment into the army, though he did not think linen- 
drapers’ shopmen sufficiently handy for service. He} 
also entered upon an elaborate statement of figures to 
show that the condition of the soldier is a very favour- 
able one. 

Dearu or Mr. Aveusrus Srarrorp, M.P.— Mr. 
Augustus Stafford died at Dublin on Sunday. He 
had been very ill for some little time at Cratloe, near 
Limerick, and had complained of excruciating agony. 
Dr. Griffin, of Limerick, was sent for; and that gentle- 
man bled his patient, and gave him an emetic and 
a certain amount of laudanum and henbane. There 
appears to have been an excess of these narcotics, for at 
night Mr. Stafford was found to be in a very somnolent 
state. In the course of the night, however, he woke 
his man servant, and said that his arm had begun bleed- 
ing afresh. It was bound up, and the sleepiness then 
returned, and became so alarming that Dr. Griifin 
was sent for. The patient was taken out of bed though 
exhibiting great reluctance, and was walked up and 
down and shaken. The somnolence, however, continued, 
and Dr. Griffin then beat the soles of his feet, the calves 
of his legs, and the palms of his hands, first witha 
razor-strop, and then with pieces of wood; but even this 
did not quite remove the sleepiness, though the 
skin of the feet blistered and came off. However, Mr. | 
Statiord rallied for a time, but suffered great pain in the | 
feet. Other medical men were called in; but, after 
lingering for several days, Mr. Stafford died at Dublin, 
to which place he had been removed. An inquest was 
held on Wednesday, and the evidence of several profes- 
sional men seemed to render it probable that Mr. Staf- | 
ford died from disease of the heart. The jury therefore 
returned a verdict exonerating Dr. Griflin from any 
blame in the matter. Mr. Stafford appears to have been 
bled to the extent of thirty ounces, and to have received 





{uastscript, 
‘ <biadiasatid 
Lra ver OFFICE, Saturday, November 21. 
THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, 
We understand that the Russian Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James has been called to St. Petersburg by 
a pressing telegraphic despatch from his Government 
It is believed that the object of his Excellency’s ,tem- 
porary recal is not unconnected with the approaching 
conferences at Paris. 








FEARFUL EXPLOSION AT MAYENCE. 

The Ganthou powder-mills have exploded, destroying 
almost all the upper part of the city, together with the 
church of St. Stephen. More than one hundred persons 
have been killed. The shock extended to Wiesbaden. 


TURKEY. 

The Exchange (says a despatch from Constantinople, 
dated the 11th) continues to rise. The Napoléon of 
twenty francs is worth one hundred and twenty-three 
piastres. The high price of provisions is unexam 
Notwithstanding the prohibition, the illicit trade in gun- 
powder is active. Extraordinary purchases of arms, and 
especially of revolvers, are being made by the people of 
Turkey. The Mussulmans themselves are very much 
alarmed about the future of the Empire. 


THE PIEDMONTESE ELECTIONS. 

The second elections on Wednesday resulted in fifty- 
eight definitive nominations, of which forty-five are 
Ministerial and thirteen Opposition (of divers shades). 
The struggle was very animated. The elections known 
up to this time amount to one hundred and fifty-four, of 
which forty-eight belong to the extreme Right. The zest 
are divided among the various shades of Liberals. The 
majority is Ministerial. It is expected that a rather‘ 
strong minority will be returned by the clerical party» 
while there will be but a very small fraction of that o 
the extreme Left. 





GERMANY. 

The commercial reports from Austria are of the 
gravest possible character. Failures are of continual 
occurrence, and the same is reported of Bohemia. 

The opening of the Saxon Chambers took place on the 
16th inst. The royal speech gives a cheerful picture of 
affairs, and states that the finances of the kingdom are 
in the most prosperous condition—a rare announcement 
now-a-days. 


Miss Merriron Wurre has been set at liberty by the 
tribunal at Genoa. 


— 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications unavoidably stand over. 

Itis im; to the mass of letters we re~ 
ceive. Their insertion is n » to a press 

of matter; and when omitted, it is uently from rea- 

— quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
on. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whateveris intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot andertake to return rejected communications. 








SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1857. 


Public Mains. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when allthe world is by thevery 
law of ite creationin eternal progress.—DR.ARNOLD. 

—-->- ——— 


WHAT IS THE BANK CHARTER ACT? 
Wuat is this law that it has been found 
necessary to relax? What is the nature of 
this Act that is supposed by some to have 
pressed with so much severity on a large por- 
tion of the commercial community? We 
think that we shall be doing good service 
if we answer these inquiries—if we put 
our readers in possession of a simple state- 
ment of the facts of the case, in order 
that they may be prepared with the mate- 
rials to form an opinion on the arguments 
that will be presented on both sides of the 
question. Much will no doubt be said on the 
subject by men ‘ steeped in ignorance to the 
very lips,’ but an acquaintance with the lead- 
ing principles of the Act that now regulates 
our money matters will enable our friends 
to separate the wheat from the chaff, and to 
keep their mind clear amidst the bewilder- 
ment of words that constantly attends discus- 
sions on the currency. 

The violation of the law of 1844 consists in 
this: Bank-notes to a larger amount have 
been issued, under direct instructions from 
the Government, than the Act permits ; and 
it is to grant a Bill of Indemnity for this ex- 
cessive issue that Parliament is now called 
together. 

Up to 1844, the Bank of England had 
power to issue any amount of notes they 
thought proper; they were not compelled by 
lawto keep any fixed amount of bullion reserve. 
Now, the issue of bank-notes is clearly and 
distinctly restricted ; a total is fixed, beyond 
which not even a 5/. note can be sent forth. 
The present system has been well described as 
‘automatic’—no discretion is allowed—the 
amount of issue is regulated as certainly by 
machinery as the making of the paper and 
the printing of the notes. And this machinery 
is of the simplest kind. A few words will 
explain it. The Bank are permitted to issue 
notes for 14,475,000/. without any gold to 
represent them ; any notes they create beyond 
these figures must be represented by a corre- 
sponding amount of gold in the vaults of the 
Issue department. Inthe Bank’s account for 
the week ending 11th inst., which we subjoin, 
the amount of bullion was 6,666,065/., which 
added to 14,475,000/., makes a total of notes 





issued of 21,141,065/.* When the store of 


Issue Department. 








£ £ £ 
Notes issued 21,141,065 | Government 
debt 11,015,100 
Other Secu- 
rities 3,459,900 
hens 14,475,000 
Gold coin 
bullion ....... 6,666,065 
21,141,065 
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gold increases, the bank-notes increase ; when 
gold is withdrawn, the bank-notes diminish 
pro tanto. The circulation varies just as 
would be the case if our money were all 
metallic: it increases when, the balance of 
trade being in our favour, gold flows into the 
country; it decreases when the foreigner 
takes his balance in specie, or when, from 
any political or financial cause, gold is with- 
drawn from the Bank to supply a popular 
want. Before we pass from thks part of the 
subject, let us explain why the sum of 
14,475,000/. was fixed for the issue of notes 
which do not represent bullion. The sum 
was originally feed at 14,000,000/., the 
475,000/7. was added subsequently in ac- 
cordance with one of the provisions of the 
Act to which we need not, for the mo- 
ment, more particularly refer. Fourteen 
millions is the lowest sum of money that 
had been in the hands of the public—it 


which they could transact their every-day 
business—in fact, that under no conceivable 
circumstance could society go on with less 
ready money than the above; and in con- 
sequence, that it would be all but impos- 
sible that so many bank-notes could be pre- 
sented for payment as to leave Jess than 
fourteen millions in the pockets, the tills, 
and the iron-chests of the busy English 
world. We dwell on this feature of the 
question, because this amount has now been 
exceeded under Government sanction, and 
because the propriety of permanently ex- 
tending this limit will, no doubt, be one of 
the leading subjects brought under considera- 
tion. 

In corroboration of this opinion, that four- 
teen millions might safely be issued on secu- 
rities, we may here state that the amount of 
notes in circulation is very rarely below nine- 
toon millions. and that even now—at this mo- 
ment ofunexampled pressure—whon tho Rank 
rate is ten per cent.—the amount of bank- 


lions—or six millions beyond the sum which 
the Act of 1844 conceived that the public 
would at all times absolutely require. To 
all intents and purposes, therefore, the 
amount of money varies just as it would if 
the currency were all metallic, and what is 
called the convertibility of the bank-note is 
ensured; that is, each holder of a bank-note 
feels confident that it is of precisely the 
same value as the gold it represents, and 
that he can at any time, by presenting it 
in Threadneedle-street, exchange it for the 
metal itself, of which all paper-money is but 
the sign and token. 

The leading principle of the Act of 1844 
was, then, the introduction of a restriction in 
the paper currency, with a view to ensure the 





convertibility of the bank-note. Up to that 
‘time, the Bank of England were not re- 
‘strained by any law—their issues were not 
juniformly guided by any distinctive principle, 
nor had they the power of controlling the 
‘amount of paper in circulation ; for it fre- 
‘quently happened that at the very time when 


ithe Bank of England diminished their issues | 


‘from motives of prudence, the country banks, 
|whose issues also were entirely uncontrolled 
by law, increased their note circulation, and 
thus counteracted the action of the Bank. 
‘In consequence, the note circulation was 
frequently altogether out of proportion to the 
amount of bullion; and in August, 1839, the 
Bank of England found herself in the alarm- 
ing position of having only 2,400,000/. in her 
coffers. We say alarming, since the con- 
vertibility of our paper currency was then 
endangered. By way of comparison, we may 
remind our readers that the bullion in the 
Bank at this moment (when money matters 
are so urgent that Parliament must assemble 





before Christmas to take them into i. 
diate consideration) is 7,170,001. 
satisfactory contrast, and one calculated 
encourage the unduly desponding. To > 
all confusion, let us add that the 7,179 
consists of 6,666,000/. mentioned in the 
account, and 504,000/. in the banki de. 
partment. The two sums must be 
together in order to institute the compar; 
We must reserve for a future occasion the 
remaining portion of the Bank 
or whatis called the ‘ Banking De } 
One of the distinctive features of 5 Na ian 
1844 is the separation of the Issue and 
the Banking departments—the former he; 
as utterly distinct from the latter ag if it, 
business were transacted at the 
Whitehall, while the Banking department jy 
carried on in Threadneedle-street. 
while we leave our readers to digest the fact, 





was considered the smallest amount with | 


notes actually in use is fully twenty mil- | 


now laid before them in the simplest 
manner—divested as much as possible of a 
| technical and ‘shop’ terms—and, entre. 
ing them to bear always in mind these fey 
| particulars as some of the essential elements 
of the question, we shall next week take up 
the remainder of the subject, in order that 
they may be fully prepared, before Parliament 
meets, to follow all the reasonings that will 
be adduced on a question, beyond all others, 
of vital importance. 


THE MILITARY POSITION IN INDIA 
Tue point around which the insurregtion 
now revolves is Lucknow. A decisive ie. 
tory there, disorganizing the rebel forces~ 
not simply driving them off to drift in other 
directions—would leave little more than s 
succession of scattered districts to be —_ 
in detail. Except in Oude, the rebellion no. 
where continues formidable, although it 
continue mischievous and difficult to sup- 
press for months to come. It is there 
that the enemy is gathering up his strength 
for a last resistance, and it is there that the 
| supreme effort must be made. Wearewith 
out the means of ascertaining with muc 
precision the relative capacity of the colum 
under General Havetock. The army op 
posed to him is variously estimated at frum 
j twenty to fifty thousand men. Probably 
| thirty thousand represents the whole. a 

do not seem to be largely provided wi 
artillery or ammunition. On the other band, 
it is not exactly known whether Genenl 
Ovrram remained at Lucknow or fell back 
to Cawnpore, the fifty-three miles of mal 
lying between being reported as swarmilg 
with hostile bands, engaged in throwing wp 
a succession of entrenchments. But it may 
be inferred that the garrison has been 
least doubled, if not trebled, by the eventd 
the 25th of September. This seems to 

the question to one of supplies, since we hart 
no grounds for believing that the powers 
attack possessed by the besiegers had bet 
multiplied in a corresponding ratio. The 
were unable to dislodge an exhausted five hut 
dred ; then does it fellow that they must nett 
sarily beat down the opposition of a thousa 
with fresh artillery, provisions, and promi# 
of immediate reinforcement ? Clearly. néhj 
unless disasters happen, the probabilities 
which are not explained, the situation 
English at Lucknow is one to inspire com 
dence. One fact, at least, is indisputablea 
connexion with the Oude mutineers. 
have been expelled from every ition the 
have hitherto attempted to hol agen 
determined attack by a far inferior body 
troops, and for five months they have bee 
kept out of Lucknow by the intrepidity dis 
half-starved and attenuated garrison, eneu® 
bered with a thousand women, children, 
As to the chances of relief, 








invalids, 
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i had arrived at Benares, and 

thus within twelve days of Cawn- 
bs where the English were almost im- 
_— ly entrenched, a sound basis of 
“ong in Oude having been thus esta- 

i Several departures of artillery had 
taken place from Calcutta, and three British 
regiments had gone up the valley. In Lord 
(uxxive’s opinion, fortified by military au- 
thority, it is impossible to place a wing of 
in Cawnpore in less than twenty- 

fye days; but with an apparatus of propor- 
: itude, we assume a brigade 
‘cht be sent up within a month. It is 
scarcely, however, a question of brigades. The 
one thing needful is, not to reconquer Oude 
ata blow, or even to transport the inmates 
of the Residency 4 the scene of war- 
fare, but to collect forces under the flags of 
Huverock and Ovrram which will place 
those commanders, with the people under 
their charge, in absolute safety. No matter 
ho holds, at present, the forts on the Gogra 
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tainting, we learn, some wealthy natives 
whose names figure on the lists of the Indian 
Relief Fund! Madras is reported safe, a blood 
feud having been established between the 
Madrasees and the insurrectionary Sepoys of 
Bengal. As for the supplementary province of 
Sindh, it is astonishing that, with its turbu- 
lent military population still rankling under 
the sense of subjection, its restlessness has 
not been more violent or dangerous. But 
wherever a rigid hand has been held over the 
natives, they have been cowed, or speedily 
coerced. The policy of Lahore should have 
been the policy of Calcutta; Sir Joun Law- 
RENCE should be where Lord Cannrtne@ is— 
Baron Lawrence, not a Knight of the Bath. 
We might then have been spared half the 
ruin and half the bloodshed which we have 
paid as the price of sickly civilianism and 
crotchety maladministration. The Punjab has 
been mercifully governed, without Leniency 
Circulars; Bengal has been devastated by 
|Clemency. But we are glad to know that, 





if Lucknow be unassailable, and the districts | goaded as our soldiers have been, their bayo- 
thence to Cawnpore be continually pene- nets have not been wantonly used in the 
trated by military arrivals from the coast.|moment of victory. According to all ac- 
The works thrown up around the Residency counts the army, after the capture of Delhi, 
with the additional troops, supplies, and mate- | behaved with general moderation and hu- 
rials thrown in, may be expected to keep out |manity. This, of course, adds to the solidity 
the inundation while affairs are maturing to- | of our position in India—a position which is 
wards this result. We do not find, upon a not yet relieved from peril, but may be ex- 
close analysis of the intelligence, that any pected to be held firmly until the steamers 
important co-operation was expected by the |and immense bullock-trains reported to be 
Naya Sans from other quarters of India. |in readiness bring up masses of reinforcement 
The mutineers from Delhi, although they | from the coast. 

would probably outmarch the British flying | 








columns, could not make so much head as to 
in the camp before Lucknow without 
Ties after them, in close pursuit, the forces 
sent to render an account of the fugitives. 
Unable to maintain a defence they would form 
but indifferent allies to a chieftain conducting 
a siege. They had been trebly cut up—in 
the elty teelf ard in two subsequent cngage 
ments, both resulting in their discomfiture. 
The army at Delhi, of course, cannot be 
weakened in numbers so long as there are 
surrounding provinces flushed with the agi- 
tation of the revolt; but, beyond that limit, 
all had gone well. The Punjab, though na- 
turally still uneasy, was undisturbed, except 
by afew predatory outbreaks ; the Hurrianah 
district was generally tranquil ; round Meerut 
and Bareilly the excitement had subsided. 
Below, at Agra, the English garrison, though 
crowded and not in good health, was pre- 
pared for any attack; but could not hope 
to prevent the enemy from taking up a 
strong position in their neighbourhood, should 
venture upon the enterprise. The danger 
t ed from Gwalior; but from that ter- 
em we learn that Scrnpian had been en- 
1 to check considerably the operations 
of his mutinous contingent, and to raise 
almost equivalent to their entire num- 
ber. Indeed the Mahratta chiefs, with scarcely 
&2 exception, remain firm and faithful to the 
rule, thus falsifying one of the many 
om predictions in which Mr. Disragui 
bag indulged. But the most gratifying in- 
dication is, that everywhere, excepting Oude, 
the bulk of the people are unmistakably 
hdly to our Government. Even the in- 
ts of Rohilcund, although temporarily 
down by the insurgent military class, 
ae understood to be anxious for the re- 
ation of European authority. At all 
ts, wherever the English have taken up a 
t military position, it appears to be 
unassailable, the few successes of the rebels 
being those of surprise and treachery. One 
the consequences anticipated in India as 
to follow the great triumph of Delhi, 
was the confirmed tranquillity of the Bombay 
aaeney in which, beyond a doubt, a 
Seditious leaven had been strongly working, 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF POLITICAL 
UNIONS. 
THE statement published in these columns a 
fortnight ago, with respect to the Guildhall 
Coffee-house meeting, - been circulated by 
the principal journals of the kingdom, and 
has been the means of inducing the Reform 
Committeo to declare its views. We, of 
course, refrained from a verbal reprint of the 
circular; but, as our readers are familiar with 
every point it contains, it is unnecessary to 
dweil upon the character of the programme 
thus announced. Two or three words of ex- 
planation, however, may not be superfluous. 
We beg our Liberal contemporaries not to be- 
lieve that it is with a desire to embarrass any 
section of the Liberal party that we insist 
upon united public action. If the gentlemen 
named are in earnest they will have done 
with private, confidential, and exclusive as- 
semblages, and the entire strength of the new 
combination, with that of the indefatigable 
Ballot Society—itself accused of restrictive 
hankerings — will be brought to bear with 
courage and persistence upon the opinion of 
the country. Asto Mr. Rorsvck, we believe 
that we are fully aware of the part he has 
|taken in assisting the movement and in 
framing the address; Mr. Rogsuck is a 
| politician, and well knows that he is liable to 
| political criticism; but neither we nor any 
other representatives of Liberal principles can 
jhave in view any object but that of pro- 
|moting the common cause of Reform, and it is 
| with satisfaction we observe that not only have 
the Wood-street Leaguers consented to lay 
aside their shroud, but that the secret of the 
| Cabinet has been extorted, and it is confessed 
| that Lord PatmxErston is disposed, if possible, 
to evade the pledge of last session. Well, an 
}advantage has been gained. Reform is once 
more a topic of the day. The working 
classes are agitating it, and we hawe received 
many declarations of sympathy with the sen- 
timents we have expressed as to the value of 
an open and cordial association of all classes 








Toryism disgraced until it has been ‘be- 
stridden by an adventurer like Mr. Disrae ct ; 
and they have only to organize their own re- 
sources and apply them. But how? Mr. 
Rogsvck himself shall give our friends a 
hint. He isa plain and a forcible speaker, 
and though he has not written a history of 
the First Reform Bill, he has contributed 
some valuable materials for future use. Be- 
fore the ‘Act of 1832 was introduced into 
Parliament, the state of parties very much 
resembled what it is now. The great 
Whig families had almost entirely seceded 
from the Reform ranks; Mr. Hosnovse 
hurled his invectives at them; and the Tories 
pretended to enjoy their recriminations. It 
was by little piecemeal changes, Mr. Rox- 
BUCK says, that the Whigs tried to keep up 
their reputation as Liberals. The divisions 
between them and the Reformers became 
daily more marked. But the body of the 
people was animated by a desire for political 
power, and the body of the governing classes 
refused to surrender it. Then, Mr. Roznvuok 
tells us what the people did. In every place 
which had the right of returning members to 
Parliament a Reform Committee was or- 
ganized. The Opposition tried delay, exactly 
as Lord PaumeErston is trying it, and ‘ the 
world out of doors’ began to ask the question, 
‘ Are we bound to wait the pleasure of these 
interested and factious opponents ?’? The Po- 
litical Unions resolved in the negative. They 
can do it again. Another Tuomas Arrwoop 
may be deputed to write and inquire whether 
Lord Jonn Russe.t intends to retreat with 
the Ministers, or to stay among his friends. 
The movement might thus proceed steadily, 
if not rapidly, and Mr. Roznuck—so mighty 
are the influences and the temptations of 
popularity—might be induced to turn round 
and tell the supporters of Lord Patmerston, 
as he told the flatterers of another exalted 
personage, ‘that he is ‘a finished dissembler, 
always bitterly hostile to Reform.’ 

Even the Tory prints—although abun- 
dantly endowed with the attribute classicaily 
ascribed to the fly—will not affirm that every 
considerable town does not contain at least 
ten men interested in the promotion of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. If these ten would unite and 
act—in concert, perhaps, with a London 
Committee—the question might be taken out 
of Lord Patmersron’s hands. It is not for 
the Liberal party to receive the dictations of 
any Cabinet. All the ministerial objections 
amount to no more than special pleading, and 
an artful attempt to confound the third ses- 
sion of 1857 with that of 1858. Are both 
those sessions forestalled? There is now a 
programme before the country. What towns 
will set the example of appointing committees 
to vote whether the principles set forth are 
deserving of adoption ? 





PAYMENT OF THE INDIAN DAMAGES. 
Amongst the inquiries which the House of 
Commons will urge sooner or later in the 
session to open on the 3rd of December, will 
be a request to see the bill of costs for putting 
down the Indian mutiny. As yet we can 
see only the commencement of the account, 
but we know that it will be heavy. About 
40,000 troops have been shipped for India; the 
supply must be kept up, and we cannot reckon 
at less than 50,000 already engaged for. 
But every man landed in India is estimated 
to cost 100/.—500,000/. to begin with. Some 
amount of naval reinforcement, and a con- 
siderable amount of artillery stores have been 
sent out; we can soon make out the round 
million. Indeed, it is well known that as 





of Reformers. They have one grand point) soon as war commences, it proceeds at the 
to gain; it is before them; they now know rate of some millions annually ; and although 
that the Government will avoid concession! we have only the commencement of t 


until it is wrung from it; they have seen' account, we cannot expect to get off under 
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say 10,000,0001. at the least—10d. in 
the of Income-tax. is to pay ? 
is is a question that has already worried 


some of our countrymen, and suggestions 
have been made for shifting off the burden 
upon any shoulders rather than our own. 
The first idea naturally is, that those who 
have created the disturbance see be — 
to pay the damages; just as the man who is 
coated under an indictment should pay the 
costs of the action, But here an unfortunate 
difficulty arises. The defendant himself is 
insolvent. Not only have the 70,000 muti- 
neers been disbanded and turned out of em- 
ployment—a very unlueky preliminary to- 
wards any payments of 10,000,000/. or so; 
but in most cases they have been deprived of 
some property besides. No small portion of 
the foree consisted of small landholders, or 
the relatives of small landowners, and the 
total rout and ruin to which the whole body 
has been put must have dissipated the re- 
sources of the men, and in some cases of 
their families. It may be justice to make 
them pay; but by what court could damages 
be enforced on such a defendant ? 

The next idea was to make the disturbed 
distriets pay—holding the community an- 
swerable for its disorderly characters. This 
is an Anglo-Saxon notion, and it is perfectly 
applicable to Anglo-Saxon communities. Nay, 
in effect it applies to all communities; for 
even in India the mutineers have drawn ruin, 
earnage, and destruction upon their country. 
But we are talking of justice, we are talking 
of deliberate proceedings in the name of 
equity ; and since we may consider that the 
greater part of the traitors and their imme- 
diate connexions are unable to pay towards 
the penal tribute, the expense must fall pre- 
cisely upon those who are not guilty. Inde- 
pendently of justice, where is the policy of 
such a course? Where is the wisdom of 
telling the Hindoo, by one of the most prac- 
tical arguments which can reach the Hindoo 
mind—for the raee is clever at accounts— 
that it may be dangerous to play the traitor, 
but that the man who is loyal shall pay the 
fine? Shall faith in allegiance to the British 
Queen bring no adequate advantage to the 
Native ? 

The next idea was still based upon the no- 
tion of making India pay, and inauspicious 
hints have been levelled at the ‘rich Baboos.’ 
This also is a European idea. It has been 
chiefly illustrated in this country by the Nor- 
man Kings, who distributed their taxation 
according to the combined proportion of 
riches and helplessness in the tax-payer. The 
Baboos at whom the hint is principally le- 
velled are not the armed Rajahs and Zemin- 
dars, who might have something to say upon 
the subject, but the commercial gentry living 
in Caleutta, and especially in Bombay. Now 
this is peculiarly preposterous, If it prove 
difficult to levy money from the districts that 
have been disloyal, which certainly it would 
do; and if the Government in its wisdom 
should think fit to reward the Native Princes, 
Rajahs, and Zemindars who have been loyal to 
us, which also they talk of doing; and if 
there are suspicions that some of the loyal 
Mahratta chiefs may be reinstated in some- 
thing like independence,—where would be 
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bers which is the complement to the respon- 
sibility for the behaviour of the individuals. 
If any le is answerable for the default 
of the ian mutineers, it is ourselyves— 
the English people—who have taken from 
them the power of government, and, to our 
detriment and theirs, have reposed it in the 
hands of incompetent men, or of officers ill 

ized for the purpose. If we should 
have to pay for the cost of the Indian war, 
the fom would unquestionably fall upon 
the right defaulters. 

But there is another mode in which India 
might be made to pay for its own mutiny, 
and one which would be equally consistent 
with policy and justice. The whole question 
of India has been thrown open by this failure 
alike on the part of its people and its Govern- 
ment. The last revision of the Company’s 
Charter introduced great improvements, or 
rather diminished enormous abuses; butit still 
left thelargestand most practicalimprovements 
as questions of the future. The condition of 
the people has, in many respects, been bet- 
tered, and the progress is still going on; but 
much is yet to be done before the people of 
India can make out of the soil of India all 
that it will yield. Here again we are re- 
sponsible, inasmuch as we hold the power of 
government in our hands; and the penalty 
imposed upon us for the failure of our admi- 
nistration through the Indian mutiny is a 
proper penalty for neglecting our duty both 
to the Indians and to ourselves. The ex- 

ense of the war must be paid by India, but 
it must be through a better government, by 
processes which will compensate the loyal 
Hindoos as well as ourselves. It is the bu- 
siness of the House of Commons to call upon 
Ministers to show how they intend to begin 
this process of repayment, and why it should 
not be carried out with speed. 
THE WINTER AND ITS SOCIAL CLOUDS. 
Scarcety a day has passed during the week 
without adding to the list of important bank- 
ruptcies and suspensions. The amounts in- 
volved range from a few thousand pounds up 
to millions. The difficulty of realizing assets, 
consequent particularly on the state of mone- 
tary affairs in America, is the leading cause 
of these embarrassments ; and, unfortunately, 
there is every prospect that, for some time to 
come, this lamentable state of things will go 
on: among the most notable of those who 
have recently suspended payment, are houses 
like that of Messrs. Frrcu and Sxeet, liabi- 
lities about 55,0007.; Draper, Prerront, 
and Co., trading chiefly with Italy and Rus- 
sia, liabilities estimated at 300,000/.; Srevn- 
KING and Son, in the Swedish trade, liabili- 
ties upwards of 400,000/.; Gorrisen, Hvr- 
FEL, and Co., 600,000/.; Messrs. Brocx- 
LESLEY and Wessets, liabilities something 
under 100,0007. ; and others whom it would 
infringe the law of libel to mention, though 
their condition is notorious. 
| But if trade stops, manufactures must do 
\the like; and some have already been dread- 
fully pressed by the high price of the raw 
material. Accordingly the state of trade in 
the manufacturing towns, though not such as 
to warrant present alarm, is decidedly bad. 
Manchester and Birmingham, in the almost 





the justice, the policy, or the common sense of total absence of foreign trade, are kept from 


imposing a fine for armed treachery in Oude 
and Agra, upon merchants and civilians in 
Bombay, who have had as little to do with 
the outbreak as the gentlemen transacting 
business in Broad-street or Lombard-street ? 
_ In fact, the notion of making India pay, 
in the sense of imposing upon the community 
the penalty for its defaulters, does not hold 
good. We have taken from India the power 
of government, and have thus deprived the 
community of that control over its own mem- 


standstill by home orders. The worst accounts 
come from Coventry, Nottingham, Leeds, and 
Halifax, whence we hear of mills working 
_ short time,*half time, or, worst of all, no time 
at all—wholly stopping. In Ireland, manu- 
facturing distress is beginning to be severely 
felt, and some cases of riot have oceurred in 
| eonsequence of the closing of mills. But we 


cannot take a better example than that of 
Preston. 
From the number of operatives partially 


deprived of work, the Board of are 
found great difficulty in providine aaah 
ment for those who claim relief. In 
workhouse of the parish there were, last 

one thousand and six inmates, and four thee 
sand five hundred persons were receiy; 
door relief. And worse is yet to be 
hended. Several mills, employi in the 
aggregate a large number of hands, beea 
working nearly full time, and now 

daily expected to adopt short time, | 
an early hour in the afternoon, crowds 
able workmen are seen wandering listed 
about the town. Should some fo 

change of circumstances not soon 

the cmpiiichan and the comly sal 
relief of the Board of Guardians are the only 
resources which these thousands will haye to 
depend on for existence. There is, how 

la brighter trait in the present state of th 
‘town ; one of the largest mills, that of Messrs, 


|Horrockses, Miuuer, and Co., ; 
‘over 3000 hands, has begun to work bet 
‘hours per week. It is to be that this 
|amelioration has been the result of 
which may beneficially affect other 
owners, ied enable them to oa aa 
hours of work. But partial reaction seance} 
justifies the hope of general improvement, 

is well known that the series of i 
cannot stop where it is; America may haye 
done her worst, but she has not yet done her 
all; and embarrassment must spread, 

The rich have obliged Government to ms. 
pend the laws, in order that they may hae 
‘accommodation,’ and not give up their 
fortunes and fine houses, although they are 
bankrupt. The able-bodied poor thrown out 
of work are distinctly told that they must nt 
break the law, but must try to help them 
selves; their ability to do so yrs 
the lawful ‘tests.’ But some y intelli 
gent and humane persons have struck out 4 
solace fur the unemployed during thetedi 
dreary hours of forced and hungry idlenes 
this winter. The late Duke of Nornox 
used to be roasted for recommending to the 
hungry labourers of the rural districts, 38 
stay and comfort, curry-powder. In accori- 
ance with the march of intellect the philax 
thropists of the town have struck out ther 
new comfort for the hungry— lectures!’ 











SIR WILLIAM GORE OUSELEY’S MISSION. 
Lorp Naprer’s idea of co-operation with 
| America is being developed into a policy. 
|Sir Wrnn1Am Gore Ovsetey goes to Car 
itral America almost as the virtual represel- 
|tative of the two Governments. That isto 
‘say, he understands and respects the motives 
‘of both. And since his instructions ae 
‘written in this spirit, it is searcely to be 
doubted that Great Britain and the United 
States will agree upon the principles of § 
common diplomacy to be adopted in the ii 
portant central provinees of the New Wo 
‘continent. Sir Wirt1aM Ovsexey’s duties, 
‘as defined for him by the Cabinet at home, 
are special; but he is probably charged, i 
|a more general sense, to return, if pe 
‘sible, with the announcement that there 8 
‘no Central American question remainitg 
After the failures we have witnessed room 
must be left for an unfortunate contingen, 
especially as the New Granada Govern 
has hitherto evinced a disposition to be cof 
tumelious. But there are circumstances # 
tending the Ouseley Mission which point 
the probabilities of its suecess. The 

is intimate with the American 
President. He takes with him no Old De 
minion pride; he is personally trusted by MF 
Buowanan ; he has family relations with the 
United States; and, before p i 
Central Ameriea, he will make & Te 
Washington. Thence, it may be ass be 


| 
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will proceed with a clear conception of| 


treaty - basis which would satisfy his 
tbe Cabinet and that of Washington. There} 
eine main interests concerned — that | 


povered by the caneelled treaty with the) 
i th and Honduras, respecting the 

neutrality of Central America; and, 
in connexion with the New Granada) 
ute. It has been established by general 

at that the neutrality of the territory 
‘. essential to the commerce of the whole | 


orld. Beyond this, the ground lies open 


before the diplomatists ; and if Sir Wit1iaM | 


OvssLEY recognizes the necessity of erecting | 
inwall and Panama into Tg BR 
municipalities, it is clearly not for the N ew 
Granada Government to set up its forfeited 
dims in opposition to rights which have 
acknowledged in England and America. 
The demands of the United States are for 
redress and security. 


menvoy, although he may mediate; but, hav- 
ing ascertained the views of Mr. BucHaNan, 
he will, if the General Neutrality dispute 
be settled, be in a position to reconcile the 


of 
York by Lord Navizr. He is a ready and 
ute diplomatist, and has had considerable 


jence; but it is his highest qualification | 


that he enters upon his mission, not to defeat 
any one, or to gain ae advantages any- 
where ; the object of diplomacy is, for once, 
to put a permanent end to contention. 





THE THIRD SESSION OF 1857. 
Tunez times will Parliament have met in the 

1857. The third session may be the 
most important. There will be some men 
present who were not there when the doors 
closed in the last days of August—Joun 
Brent, W. J. Fox, und other Liberals vf 
the solid stamp; and there will be Barons 
Macaviay and Esvury among the peers. 
The subjects that will probably engage at- 
tention are, the Bank Charter Act, the Indian 


Military Rebellion, and Parliamentary Re- | 


form—the last coming in for no more than a 


few dropping shots, since, of course, the Go- | 


vernment has nothing to say, and it will not 
betime for the Liberals to make any move. 
Bat the Bank Act will bring down the Econo- 
mists in force, and make us regret that some 
ofthe most practical among them are not in 
Parliament. 
will of course be a coruscation of Ministerial 
fireworks over the fall of Delhi, the rein- 
fawement of the garrison at Lucknow, the 
recoil of the insurrection, the pro- 
arrival of troops, and the aurora 

# military glory which has brightened in 
and newly-burnished the British 

ams. It is understood that Mr. Drsrartt 
Will present himself with a lecture mo- 
after the printed remains of Eb- 

utsD Burxx, with a peroration carefully 
from Sieripan, a touch of dragon’s 

from CHATEAUBRIAND, and a radiant in- 
terpolation from Votney’s Ruins of Empire. 
onscientious members who eZ sit at the de- 
, must expect to watch the minute-hand 

of the clock while canopies, pagodas, dusky 
lons, gorgeous palaces of the Moguls, and 
fandard-bearing races move with proces- 
final slowness out of the Asian mouth, with 
impeached minister bringing up the rear, 
_Mngleted statesmanship ‘calling upon 
m indignant people to save an endangered 
empire.’ Other and more serious matters 
may be pressed with regard to the honours 


off the corners of the Crown for be- | 


W a LAWRENCE, 
and 


HAVELOCK, and 


Into this question Sir | 
WauawOvserey may not be able to enter as | 


itigating Goveruments, and lay the first stone | 
Sat political partnership spoken of at New | 


hen, with respect to India, there | 


Ward—which they do not, and this enhances 
their claim—they would take a lesson. Lose 
a Light Brigade, and it will be worth as much 
(to the loser) as capturing Detnt. Escape 
out of action, and come home to get yourself 
painted on a window-blind as spurring 
over a blazing barricade of cannon, and leave 
Lucknow to its fate; you will outstrip 
Havevock and avoid his risks, But then 
Have Lock and Wixson are not peers of the 
realm. They must perform great services, 
since they haye no great connexions. Pos- 
sibly they and their comrades will be thanked 
by Parliament, but if their unornamental 
names had been embossed with titles, how 
‘the municipalities would have vied in voting 
their praises! The funeral orations of NEU 
|and Nicrorson are pronouneed in five life- 
‘less lines in the London Gazette. Lastly, 
‘unless the independent members are dum- 
mies, they will insist upon knowing how 
Lord Paumersvon accounts for his abandon- 
ment of two Englishmen at Naples, and 
perhaps may elicit a point or two of in- 
‘formation about the Danubian Principalities. 
|Sir Grorez Gney, if he have any foresight, 
will come down to explain the Poozgy 
case, aud justify the imprisonment of a poor, 
weak-witted labourmg man for twenty-one 
mouths, with hard labour, for using profane 
and crazy language—six months being al- 
lotted because the helpless fellow spoke 
foolishly and coarsely to the police-officer 
who arrested him. This is a case too flagrant 
to be passed over, and the House of Commons 
will hear of it. Indeed, there is, at least, one 
party in the Legislature which will not be so 
conciliatory as during the last session, when 
the new Parliament was on its trial trip. 





BRITISH SUBJECTS IN NEAPOLITAN 
DUNGEONS. 
Tue contrast is really scandalous between 
Luid DPanwenscrox’s patrictie flourishes at. 
the Guildhall and his un-English submission 
'to outrage at Naples. 
the Crown thundermg out defiance to all 
comers, and warning states and nations to be 
careful how they venture to rouse the noble 
indignation of England, and even while he is 
speaking two Englishmen are lying in a prison 
jat Naples, in contravention of the public 
law of the world, and in unconcealed con- 
tempt of our authority, There is a whisper 
about instructions sent out to Admiral Lyons, 
_but, whatever may be in contemplation, no- 
thing has yet been done, and our countrymen 
have been in captivity since July last. It is 
\intolerable that the Government, blustering 
out its boasts of power, should permit the 
country to be thus degraded by the insolent 
brutality of a king supported by mercenaries 
alone. No form of justice is pleaded to ex- 
plain the detention of the two English en- 
gineers. They are accused of no crime. They 
have not even been sentenced by a Neapolitan 
tribunal, which regards an indictment as the 
means, and a conviction as the end. They 
have merely fallen by accident into the 
clutches of Fzrpryanp IL., and it is his plea- 
sure to show the world how he can maltreat 
the subjects of Great Britain, in spite of her 
strength, in spite of her navy, in spite of her 
Champion Minister. The glasses jingle, and 
ladies wave their cambric, and florid civie faces 
} burn with Rule-Britannia pride; but our 
/squadron promenades in Mediterranean 
waters, and we have not a line-of-battle ship 
| to spare to enforce the protection of our fel- 
low citizens. One of them attempts suicide ; 
|the other is tortured into frenzy; both are 
denied communication with the English con- 
sul; their treatment is cruel and humiliating. 
;}Our Piva, our Cromwett, our Bake 


If these commanders were venal,| among statesmen, waves lis arms and shouts 
terved their country for the sake of re-|to the Guildhall revellers, “Come, the four 


Here is a Minister of | - 





SS ES 
quarters of the world, in arms!” but the belli- 
gerent dies away in the groan of 
our English fellow citizens illegally and in- 
famously immured at Naples. “ The si 
people of Naples,” says a writer in the Daily 
News, “ cannot understand how a nation like 
England can put up with this sort of thing.” 
Of course not. ey do not comprehend 
that we, being independent, have nothing to 
do with our Admimistration, and that, pro- 
vided we have a Premier who will bellow big 
words at a banquet, we do not object to see 
one or two of our coun m chained, 
trampled on, starved, and driven mad by a 
gang of Swiss gaolers. We, as represented 
by the Government, do not even insist that 
‘the two men should be tried, and naturall 
enough ‘the Liberal Neapolitan treats wi 
disdain the notions of support from a country 
whieh cannot protect its own subjects.’ When 
Parliament meets, not a day will before 
Lord Patmerston is asked to explain what 
,he has done for the Englishmen in a criminal 
dungeon. It would be prudent for him to 
Pepys discussion by transmitting an order 
for a frigate or two to proceed from Malta to 
Naples. The new telegraphic wire gives him 
.every possible facility. 








REPRESENTATION OF FINSBURY. 
Ir is with sincere regret we learn that Mr. 
DuxcomsBr’s stesnate continues to fail, and 
that it seems scarcely possible that he should 
retain his Parliamentary position. Specula- 
tions are already afloat with ect to the 
representation of Finsbury in the event of 
his retirement. The names of Mr. MrtyER 
Gissox, Mr. Torress M‘Curiacs, and 
other gentlemen, are mentioned; but these 
anticipations are necessarily vague. We trust 
it is not too late to hope that a favourable 
change may preserve for this important and 
advanced borough the services of a repre- 
sentative so devoted, honest, and unflinching 
as Mr. Duncomne. 











PouisH MEETING on Inpia.—A meeting of the 
Polish Historical Society was held at Sussex Chambers, 
Duke-street, St. James's, on Tuesday, the third anniver- 
sary of the death of Lord Dudley Stuart. Major C. 
Szulczewski, who was in the chair, alluded to the 
Indian revolt; spoke highly of the liberality of the 
English Government in India; and denied that the 
mutiny could be classed the uprising of oppressed 
nationalities, such as P the Hungarians, and the 
Italians. Major Gielgud followed on the same side ; and 
resolutions were passed, expressing sympathy with 
England under her present circumstances, and pledging 
the meeting to contribute, as far as it could, to the 
Indian Relief Fund. 

Tue Stave Traape.—The slave trade is reported as 
becoming quite brisk on the west coast of Africa. Her 
Majesty's screw steam-sloop Alecto has captured four 
slavers lately, one with a small quantity of specie on 
board for the purchase of cargo. Her Majesty's sloop 
Sappho has driven one slaver on shore and rescued three 
hundred and fifty slaves; about one hundred and fifty 
more were reported to be drowned and missing. The 
slaver was afterwards burnt as she lay on the beach. 

Tus Wesr Ispuss.—There is little of importance to 
record from the West Indies, except in connexion with 
Barbadoes, where all people were in exultation at the 
favourable change in the weather, which was bringing 
forward the growing crops admirably. Trade generally 
was very brisk, and the health of the island was good. 
A subscription list had been opened in aid of the Indian 
Fund. At Antigua, the sugar crop promises to be abun- 
dant. Trade at Demerara was dull. Fighting was going 
on at St. Domingo on the 27th and 28th ult. 

Meetine or Partiament.— A Royal Proclamation 
was published on Monday in a supplement to the Gazette 
Extraordinary of Saturday, fixing Thursday, the 3rd of 
December, as the day for the assembling of Parliament, 
“ notwithstanding the same now stands prorogued to the 
17th of December.” The preamble states that, ,“ for 
divers weighty and urgent reasons, it seems to us ex- 
pedient ” that Parliament shall assemble sooner than 
the last-mentioued day. 

Ayorner Highway Murper.—A farmer, named 
Sullivan, got into a quarrel with some men in a public- 
house. After he had quitted this place, he was attacked 
on the highway by these persons, and beaten till the 
brains protruded from his head. He lingered for a short 
‘time after he was found ; but the case was hopeless from 
the first. The murderers are not yet in custody. 
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Literature. 
—o—— 
Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 
ad Mit 

Proresson Buackiz’s opening address to his class at the commencement of 
the winter session of the Edinburgh University has given rise, in the columns 
of the leading journal, to an interesting discussion on the merits and defects of 
the Scottish University system. In this discussion the intrepid Professor and 
the cause he champions have been somewhat hardly used. Indeed, the very 
freshness and vivacity which give a charm to Professor BLackix’s efforts as a 
University reformer, peculiarly expose him to misrepresentation and attack. 
Like atrue reformer, he emphasizes the evils which he wishes to correct, 
and in his anxiety to expose them to the utmost, tends rather to exag- 
gerate their true proportions. For those on the spot, to whom he spe- 
cially addresses himself, there can be no great harm in this. They know the 
system which he criticises intimately, are practically acquainted with its whole 
working, and through a natural partiality are perhaps more alive to its excel- 
lences than to its defects. But to others at a distance, who know little or 
nothing of the system save through Professor Buacxte’s lively denunciation 
of its evils, his representations may convey a very false impression. This is evi- 
dently the case with the writer of the article in the Times. His whole knowledge 
of the Scotch University system appears to be derived from Professor BLack1e’s 
adverse criticism. The Professor complains that a large proportion of the 
students entering the junior classes of a Scotch university are boys. This 
statement, which is an extreme one, if anything rather beyond the truth, is 
ingeniously elaborated by t he Zimes writer into a view of the Scotch univer- 
sity system which is altogether false. From the fact that a number of boys 
enter the junior classes of a Scotch university he draws the conclusion that 
during the whole course of study the mass of the students are boys, that the 
work which the professors have to do is exclusively schoolmasters’ work, and 
that the universities are therefore schools. Any one really acquainted with the 
working of a Scotch university will know at once how essentially fallacious this 
representation is. Take the University of Edinburgh, for example, of which 
Professor Buackze chiefly speaks, and which, as the metropolitan seat of 
learning, it is fair to accept as the standard of university education in the 
kingdom. What he says as to the number of boys who enter is true only of 


swell the junior classes, but it gives no special character to universitie 
does not sensibly affect their system of instruction. The pet. affords 
the Times, therefore, so far from being true, is exactly the reverse of the b 
In the ingenious fiction of the Zimes the great majority of the students = 
young because they are destined for business and have'little time to 5 hd 
reality they come up young because they are destined for the various P ae 
and have an unusually long course of study before'them. It is worth while, 
correct these misrepresentations of the Zimes, because any error pro : 
in its columns is sure to prevail for a while with those who know little 
nothing of the subject. This has indeed already happened in the wane 
stance. A number of other journals, in speaking of the Scotch universities, ha 
adopted from the leading journal the cuckoo cry of ‘schools. The Subject, 
moreover, is a practical one, and the truth ought to be known in justice ty 
Professor Buackie, and those friends of the Northern universities who 
making active efforts to raise their character and increase their efficiency, ’ 





We learn that Earl Grey is preparing for the press a work connected With 
the progress of Parliamentary Reform. Coming from the son of the Lond 
Grey of 1832, it is sufficient to announce the authorship. The book Will be 
issued shortly, and will of course command attention. Mr. Horace Sp, Joyy 
has nearly completed his long-announced History of the First Reform Bill, based 
in great measure upon exclusive materials. It will probably appear next season, 





There is no longer an excuse for ignorance of Indian geography. 1p the 
series of general and special maps already published have now been added two 
Atlases—the price of the one being half-a-crown, and that of the other 
shilling. Both bear the name and sanction of Messrs. CHarmay and Harz, 
Sharp's Atlas of India, half-a-crown, contains six maps, well engraved, and 
judiciously coloured. Lowry’s Atlas of India, in eight coloured maps, js ali 
that a shilling’s worth could possibly be. 





BERANGER’S LAST SONGS. 
Dernieres Chansons de P. J. de Béranger, 1834 & 1851, avec une Lettre et une Préfoce 
de V Auteur. Paris: Perrotin 
Tue report that a// the songs left by Béranger are not included in this 
volume seems to receive some confirmation from the dates on the ti 
If the poet went on stringing together musical periods and elaborating 





the junior classes in the first year. Inthe classes of the second and third 
years of study the number of youths who can be fairly called boys is a very 
small proportion indeed—not more than about ten per cent. at most. The 


vast majority are young men of the same age as those attending the 
English universities Noris it at all trne that the whole work of the profes 


sors is schoolmasters’ work. With the exception of the junior classes 
in Greek and Latin, and, perhaps, the first class of mathematics, there is no 
class in the whole curriculum which requires the professor to abandon his true 
functions. And to the rash assertion that the kind and degree of education 
imparted stamps the Scottish universities as schools, it is sufficient to reply 
that in some branches of knowledge—such, for example, as philosophy and 
literature—the northern seats of learning impart a far higher instruction than 
ean be obtained at any English university. 

The writer in the Times prides himself on his strict adherence to fact, as 
opposed to Professor Buackre’s characteristic love of ideas and theory; but 
in reality he is far more ideal and theoretical, his representations are far wider 
of the truth than those of the Professor. Having started, in his account of 
the Scotch Universities, from an hypothetical fact, he proceeds to offer an expla- 
nation of this fact equally hypothetical. The Northern universities 
are essentially schools. Why? Because the course of study is so short 
that they cannot give ‘a high or university education, that is, one in- 
volving length of time.’ And why cannot students in a Scotch univer- 
sity afford the time necessary for a university education? Because 
they come from the ranks of the middle classes, and are destined for 
business. “For the great middle classes who have to get on,” says the 
Times critic, “and to be quick about it, it is nonsense talking of a high, or in 
the English sense of the phrase, a university education. A university edu- 
cation requires ¢ime, and this is exactly what the demands of active life cannot 
spare.” Now the whole of this explanation, which seems so plausible, is 
not only minutely but even curiously untrue. The facts appealed to in sup. 
port of the critic’s view of the system are quite fictitious. Take the question of 
time, for instance, on which he lays so much stress. The regular course of study at 
Edinburgh is invariably longer than at Oxford or Cambridge. The curriculum 
for all students is four years, while for the majority—those who are destined 
to the Church and the Bar—it is nearly double that time. The course of study 
for all theological students is eight years, and the period during which law 
students remain at the university is rarely much shorter. Or, look at the com- 
position of the classes. According to the Times, the classes are mainly filled by 
youths destined for business ; but in reality, the vast proportion of students in 
the Faculty of Arts are on their way to the special Faculties of Law, Medi- 
cine, or Divinity. A few youths from the trading middle classes no doubt 
come up to the university every year, but they rarely go through the curriculum. 
They attend the junior classes for a session or two to ‘get’ as they term 
it, a little Latin and Greek before taking their place in the warehouse, or at 
the counter, but they go no further. This commercial element may slightly 


pretty thoughts up to 1851, we can scarcely believe that he never once tried 
his hand afterwards. The Coup d'état, instead of striking him dumb, was 
likely to stimulate him, and restore something of his youthful Vigour, 
| Even if the event itself suggested no terrible stanzas, there have sine 
| been plenty of follies and ridicules to supply him with topics. The 

that his silence was indicative of approval is not received in Paris; 

is said himself to have indiagaiiadly denied the charge. We can safeh 
believe that Béranger lived and died a Republican of that school whic 
makes nationality of more importance than freedom, and which with its 
honest hatred of oppression, and ignorance of all first principles, has been 
the principal cause of the glories and the misfortunes of France since the 
end of the last century. 

The present volume contains ninety-four songs, many of which bare 
already, before they have become known to the public to- which they ar 
addressed, incurred the fate which will sooner or later overtake more tha 
two-thirds of the works of a man who has somewhat improperly been called 
the French Horace. ‘Their interest is passed, and their allusions, though 
not yet unintelligible, but faintly awaken the attention. However ung 
cious it may seem to wo so, amidst this chorus of prepared enthusiam 
which is rising on both sides of the Channel, they fall almost as flat on the 
ear as would a newspaper article written ten years ago, and kept in portfoli 
ever since. Thus they have not even the same chance as songs on the mes 
ephemeral topics, written, circulated, and sung when those topics wert 
filling the public mind. The weapons of wit used in a conflict are remem 
bered when the conflict is over, and sometimes seem as bright and as at 
mirable in recollection as when they dealt the death-blow of a reputation, 
or drove a solemn sham into exile. The joy of a triumphant party is ® 
flected on them for ever. But what of weapons that have been forged al 
never used? ‘They hold nearly the same rank in importance as 
that should have been produced over the filberts, and are confided tote 
companion who lends a shoulder as the wit after the fact staggers home. | 

e fortifications are now part and parcel of Paris, and we feel little® 
terest, even as matter of history, in the exaggerated discussions 
ushered in their creation—still less in such verses as the following, d 
by French sentimentalism, and terminating with mysterious stars, 
who cares to decipher ?— 

Ah! pour sauver Ja ville sainte, 
Fiez-vous au peuple d’en bas ; 
Que bien armé, dans son enceinte, 
11 veille et reste l’'arme au bras. 
Quel traitre devant ses cohortes, 
Paris bien ou mal retranché, 
Oserait en livrer les portes, 
Fat-lT*** * ouF * * * 6? 

It was a mistake to write such lines for posthumous publication ; and itt 
a greater mistake to publish them now that so many revolutions and 
disasters have occurred to render them infinitesimally unimportant. 

But the great drawback of this volume is the constant recurrence be 
Bonapartist theme. When Béranger penned these ditties he of cours 
not foresee that the aspirations they contained were so soon to be 
his own disgust, and the ruin of the party to which he belonged. Wen 
not make him too much responsible for his short-sightedness. He share 





with men whose duty it was to form the public opinion which he 
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jertook to express. We might as well have gone to a child for a rational 
of tical doctrine as to Beéranger. ‘He knew nothing of no- 
anew the French say ; but he had very noble sentiments and very well- 
thing, antipathies. He became as it were the voice of the nation; and 
peed to ull its vague and undefined desires. The unpractical and 
Bgical character of the French was never better exemplified than in the 
Republican songster who exhausted all his genius in keeping alive the 
tious worship of the Fetish of St. Helena, j 
Les Souvenirs du Peuple’ is one of the most pathetic and admirable of 
er’s productions ; and moves even those who usually turn awa 
with cold dislike from all thought of the selfish egotist it immortalizes. ‘ Il 
yest pas Mort,’ in the present volume, though inferior, is full of true 
and poetical feeling. But no amount of partiality can discover 
anything worth praising in ‘ Le Baptéme.’ In ‘ L’Egyptienne’ we find the 
form of Béranger so accurately preserved, without a trace of spontaneity, 
that if we did not reflect on the weakening effect of age we might fancy it 
uction of a fourth-rate disciple. The same remark applies to all 
the other Napoleonic effusions ; and, we regret to add, to three-fourths of 
all the songs 10 this collection. * Voici les chansons de ma vieillesse,”’ says 
the poet in his preface. It was no doubt pleasant to write them, and it is 
imes pleasant to read. But those friends and admirers of Béranger 
who ery out that he has here surpassed himself, may ado infinite damage to 
his reputation. Many who make a first acquaintance with him by means 
of this volume will be satisfied and go no further; and will say quietly 
tothemselves, “ Do such things bestow immortality *” ‘ 

Why conceal the truth ; and what is the meaning of this enthusiasm got 
up for the oceasion? Béranger knew his own literary position perfectly 
well. ‘The most fertile mind,” he says, “has only a certain number of 
forms to apply to thought, which belongs to everybody. Mine were ex- 
hausted, or nearly so (under the Bourbons). Let younger men now try 
their chance.” ‘This is sensible. It shows that the poet did not deceive 
himself. Whatever his mission may have been, he had fulfilled it when he 
ceased to publish. Afterwards when he wrote it was almost as an amateur; 
and if we consider his later productions in that light, without reference to 
his younger and more vigorous eflorts, except as motives for our present in- 
terest, curiosity will be to a certain extent repaid. But we repeat, to refer 
readers who do not already love Béranger to his ‘ Dernitres Chansons’ as a 

imen of his powers, is to do the worst possible service to his memory. 
They will find pages and pages of elegant verses and ‘rich rhymes,’ some 
ingenious burdens, some gay and playful movements, that remind one a 
little too much of the grandmamma emulating youthful activity, but they 
will rarely meet anything like a startling picturesque expression, a line that 
pierces like a dagger, a humorous turn that forces laughter, a tender ex- 
jon that irresistibly brings tears to the eye-lids. ‘ Lisettes’ and 

‘fillettes’ are talked of, not embodied ; and indeed there is a remarkable, 
almost prudish absence of warmth of colouring. He who could so sweetly 
sal pathetically paint regrets which he had not yet felt—whilst smiles and 
kisses still hovered around him—seems to have forgotten all as soon as sen- 
sation died away. Béranger appears now in the character of a spiritualist, 
and defends the immortality of the soul in choice language. He seems 
anxious to prove that some of the liberties he took with forms of faith were 
were sallies of the imagination, or Outbursts of licentiousness. He never, 
indeed, adopted the material doctrine, and created, as we know, the Dieu des 
Bonnes Gens for the adoration of his school. But we suspect he would 
scarcely have ventured thirty years ago to exclaim indignantly by the 
mouth of ‘a poet’ :— 

Prostituée et vagabonde, 

Quoi! cette ame, esclave ici-bas, 

N’a point de ciel ou fuir le monde 

Qu’elle sent crouler sous ses pas! 


We had marked some of the best specimens in the volume for extract as 
an antidote to the necessary severity of our remarks, which we make in the 
interest chiefly of Béranger’s reputation. But instead of transcribing the 
whole of ‘Il est Mort,’ which we repeat is excellent, we can only give the 
curious reference to the idea once entertained in France that Napoleon 

re-appear as the leader of an insurrection in our Indian empire :— 
Un matelot, qui connait I'Inde esclave, 
Pour nous servir veut qu'il y soit passé. 
Il mene au feu le Mahratte si brave, 
Et des Anglais Cempire est menace. 


There could not be a better illustration of a truth which we have recently 
had so many opportunities of learning, that the n.erely popular feeling over 
the water is that any disaster that could occur to us in India or elsewhere 
would be a blessing to France. 

We do not take this opportunity to characterize Béranger as a songster. 
That task will devolve upon us when the forthcoming ‘ Biography, written 
by Himself,’ is under notice. We here merely enter our protest against 

‘Derniéres Chansons’ being considered, except in some few instances, 
wadditions to his claims to immortality—if immortality can be won by 
productions, however exquisite, that are so local and temporary as some of 
the best of Béranger’s. ‘ Hommes noirs,‘d’o sortez-vous ?” may last as 
long as the Jesuits, but ‘ Dans un Grenier,’ and a few others only, will last 
as long as youth and love. 

‘Plus de Vers,’ which introduces this volume, contains an exquisite 
passage :— 

Dieu ne veut plus! Et, comme aux fins d’automne 
Le villageois, dans ses clos dépouillés, 

Regarde encor si Varbre en sa couronne 

Ne cache pas quelques fruits oubliés, 

Je vais cherchant ; pour cela je m’éveille ; 

Mais l’arbre est mort, fatigué des hivers. 

Qu’il manquera de fruits @ ma corbeille! 

Dieu ne veut plus que je fasse de vers. 


These ‘ fruits forgotten in the upper branches’ were worth gathering for 
the most part ; but it is not fair to judge the tree by them. 


A LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


| The Life of John Banim, the Irish Novelist. With Extracts from his Correspondence. 


By Patrick Joseph Murray. Lay. 


Lrrerary biographers are rarely successful, and why? Because they will 
not confine themselves to biography, but branch into irrelevances at every 
turn; or still oftener, because they forget that they have undertaken to 
write the story of an individual, and not to build for him a pedestal loftier 
than his claims. Mr. Murray sins in the latter respect. He labours to the 
summit of the ancient Pyramid of Worthies, to find on that eminence a 
throne for John Banim, a principal writer of the Zales by the O’ Hara Family, 
and author of Damon and Pythias, the tragedy in which Macready played, 
with Charles Kemble as his dramatic lieutenant. Poor Banim was a man 
of peculiar and conspicuous merit, his character was good, his works were 
popular, he suffered many bitter mishaps in the course of a perplexed and 
xg life ; but these characteristics of himself and his biography might 

ave been presented with more effect had Mr. Murray understood the 
virtue of simplicity. Instead of this, he overloads his narration with far- 
fetched analogies, commonplace illustrations, and unnecessary panegyrics. 
Ilis materials have been inartistically put together so as to form a series of 
disquisitional sketches, and he is not careful to eliminate all superfluous or 
unimportant matter. The book is a Memorial, not a Life. It possesses its 
attractions. The tale of Banim’s struggles and efforts, however indifferently 
told, could not be without interest. But it would have been a more credit- 
able performance had the style been less florid and the allusions less osten- 
tatious. Mr. Murray does not arrive at the parentage of the Irish novelist 
until he has referred to the anguish of Philoctetes and of Lear, the martyr- 
dom of Nash—the ‘creature’ of famine—the poverty of Churchyard, the 
beggary of Stowe, the strangulation of Otway, the suicide of Chatterton, 
the charity of Goldsmith, the misery of Savage, Harte’s dinner with Cave, 
Johnson's rags and pride, Chesterfield’s ‘clever puppyism,’ Carlyle’s sneer 
at Boswell, the ‘murder’ of Kirke White, the physical decay of Keats, the 
pallid face of Gerald Griffin, and the mental decay of Scott and Southey. 
Surely, this might have sufficed, even for a biographer. But Mr. 
Murray has carried his studies farther, and is anxious to impress us with 
the result. Coming round, by way of ‘ great old Samuel Johnson,’ to auto- 
biography, he refers, and not in mere side glances, to Horace, Montaigne, 
Southey, Boswell, Sydney Smith, Byron, Scott, Shakspeare, and Petrarch. 
Shortly afterwards, an anecdote of precocity suffices to cover us with the 
dust of Cato, Hobbes, Bacon, Descartes, Boyle, Alfieri, Cowley, Pope, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Lope de Vega, and Boccacio; Shelley, Gibbon, Buffon, and 
Campbell falling in a secondary shower. Now, we think, with Mr. Murray, 
that the narrative of Montaigne’s education, labours, and travels, ran 
among the jewels of literature, and no doubt much that is important may 
be told of the poets, from ‘Tasso to Shelley ; but if the biography of no one 
individual can be written without references to a hundred others, pedantry 
is a quality less objectionable ina man and a book than we have always con- 
sidered it to be. Certainly, it interferes with the story which the writer has 
undertaken to tell. Besides, the effect of these digressions is not to exalt, 
but to degrade the person whose acts and works are under review. The 
writer of the 0’ Hara Tales and of the tragedy Damon and Pythias earned a 
reputation for himself, but his name will not appear on the same roll with 
the names of the Greek or Italian classics. Apart from its tendency to ex- 
cursiveness, and its generally extravagant tone, Mr. Murray’s volume may 
be commended to notice as the record of a literary career marked by many 
triumphs, but by still more numerous and still more striking vicissitudes, 
In John Banim, we have a man whom we can admire as well as pity. 

He was born in 1798, a plain-looking child, with ‘ great staring eyes’ and 
a most lovable disposition. As a boy, he was devoted to study and to 
exercises in poetical and prose composition. The private theatre at Kilkenny 
moved him to sympathy with the drama; there he heard Tom Moore re- 
citing one of his own pieces, and forthwith called, with a specimen of verse, 
upon the poet, who sent him on his way rejoicing by calling him his ‘ brother- 
poet.’ His next attempt was at the construction of wings for himself, but 
these, launching him from a manure heap, laid him in the mud. Next he 
tried to make sky-rockets, which blazed ignobly along the | ewe. ; this ex- 
periment he remembered years afterwards, when his drama had been 
triumphantly played at Covent Garden, for he wrote home, saying that, at 
last, he had sent up a sky-rocket. We do not peeves to trace an outline 
from the volume by Mr. Murray, which, no doubt, will be extensively read; 
but, having explained our objections to his plan, we will quote a passage or 
two by way of exemplification of Banim’s life, and his biographer’s manner 
of treating it. An unfortunate affection had sprung up between Banim and 
Anne D——, and this girl, after being forbidden to see him, died of con- 
sumption :— 

He never knew by what route, or how he traversed the twenty-five dreary miles 
which lay between him and the corpse of his beloved, but night had closed around the 
dripping weary man as he reached the farmhouse where the body of Anne D—— lay. 
None of her relatives were present as he entered, and but few friends sat around. He 
stood beside the dead one’s head, and the long black lashes of the closed eyes resting 
upon the pallid cheek, the shrunken features, and the worn look of her whom he had 
once thought so beautiful, from whom he had so recently parted in all the glory of 
her youth, terrified him, and he gazed upon her but shed no tear. His face of agony 
attracted the attention of those persons who had gathered by the coffin, and as hestood 
beside its head, one of Anne’s half-sisters recognised him, called him the murderer of 
her sister, and demanded that he should be thrust from the room. 

At first Banim felt indignant at this cruel conduct, but suddenly he thought 
that if Anne had never loved him she might be then living happily; had she never 
met him she might be joyous and in health—but now she was a wreck of hope, of 
peace, of life; and scarcely daring to look upon her, he tottered from the room. He 
had eaten nothing since the preceding day; he felt no hunger, but entering an out- 
house, sank upon the wet straw of a car-shed, and there, in a stupor of grief, con- 
tinued until he heard the funeral guests assembling. 

He rose, re-entered the house, and being permitted to stand beside the coffin, saw 
the face of his Anne for the last time, as the coffin-lid hid it for ever. He followed 
the body to the churchyard, stood by as the earth was piled up, and when all had de- 
parted, cast himself upon the fresh green mound that marked the grave of his first 





love. He never could recollect where the night succeeding this day of woe was 
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morning his brother met him about ten miles from home. 
Leaning upon the arm extended to him, he trailed his limbs along until he reached 
his father’s house. With his brother's help he ascended to his room, and though 
from the time when they had met upon the road no word had been spoken by either, 
yet when entering his apartment he appeared to recognise it ; the feeling of con- 


passed, but the following 


sciousness was bat momentary, and he sank upon his bed powerless and senseless, 
prostrated in mind and body. 

He was ill for twelve months :— 

The whole system seemed shattered. His head ached so violently that, in his 
paroxyems of pain, his body rocked with an involuntary motion so violently that, as 
his head rested upon his mother’s breast, it required all the latter’s strength to curb 
the violent swaying of the sufferer. ‘It seemed,” he said, “as if the brain were 
surging through the skull from rear to front, and from front to rear, alternately.” 
He lost all anxiety for his profession or for literature, no occupation could interest 
him, he could rarely be induced to leave the house, and when he did go abroad he 
quickly became wearied; he seldom spoke, and thus his first love laid the seeds of 
that frightfal suffering which, during the greater portion of his existence, rendered 
him one of the most miserable of men. The three nights of suffering and exposure to 
which at Anne D——’s decease he was subjected, broke down the stamina of life, and 
left him, at twenty years of age, a victim to spinal disease, which, but a few years 
later, reduced him to a crippled body, whilst gifted with a mind active as ever genius 
possessed: his fate indeed was harder than that of Tantalus. 


Well might Ireland love a man who bore up so long and bravely under 





these terrible afflictions. His letters are manly, and generally evince a ripe 
and noble intellect. It may be conceived with what a melancholy spirit he 


wrote, at the suggestion of his friends, the following sad, yet not abject | 


letter, explaining thus the grounds of his appeal for public assistance :— 
“The circulation of my books through the United Kingdom; their reprinting in 


| his window, and what feminine heart could resist a persecuted, royal, and 


red, white, and blue. Rimmel might fill many a crystal oo. o— 
Gitienpalteananeniilie damaraiiaitiannn Orange dower a 
duced here im cargoes, with cassia, jessamine flowers, - 
and geraniums—all sold by weight. Then, the department 
yields also lemons, quinces, plums, pears, ~si aan ne 
pistachios, almonds, cherries, mulberries, and pomegranates. The 
plane, the 
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the cypress, the laurel, the bay-tree, the chesnut, the walnut, 
palm, and the lilac ornament that soft and sunny coast, besides the aloe 


EF 


caper, and numerous large forest trees. The quarries contaj 

jasper, and alabaster m abundance. But Miss wster, after marble, 
like a bee among these blossoms, and glancing like a geologist at ore 
enters the prison of the Man with the Iron Mask, and does not uit — 
the whole array of theories and conjectures have defiled before her “al 
some readers the following may be new :— ie 

Among the many fables which eluster around the ‘ Iron Mask,’ there ig one 

nected with the above supposition which 1 cannot resist giving you. If one me 4 
dared, one would certainly believe it ; but pleasant as it is to fly in the face of hi | 


even I am obliged to say, “ Hold, enough!” In the early days of that dreary ont 
vity—those days in which the prisoner (whether from fancy or memory) wale 
described—‘ as of handsome face, middle height, brown skin, clear i 
beautiful voice,’"—there was a lovely young lady in the fortress of Ste. 
she was the daughter of one of the officials, and her name was Julia de 
The mysterious prisoner fell in love with this bright sunbeam, whom he had 


seen from 
soner! The father gave his consent—they were married at an altar erected ae 
dungeon, and the devoted wife cheered the gloom of the weary lifetime. Two litt 
infant sons could not, however, be retained near the unfortunate parents, and wer 
sent seeretly to Corsica, under their maternal name of Bonpart. Prom then 


America; their having been translated into French and German ; and their uniform | sprang the Buonapartes, who are therefore Bourbons. 


political tendency, viz., the formation of a good and affectionate feeling between Eng- | 


In the course of a conversation at St. Helena, it was mentioned to N bya 
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land and Ireland. In my own name I add, that until the hand of Heaven visited | gentleman present, that a person had come to him to tell the above story, and to i 
me, I am conscious of having passed from early youth a life of industry, always with monstrate from thence that Napoleon was a lineal descendant of the Iron Mask, and 
a view to independence. For imstanee (and I quote facts easily ascertainable), that thus the legitimate heir of Louis XIII. The gentleman had laughed at the whgle 
at seventeen 1 obtained the first prize as the first draughtsman in the Dublin | story, which made the narrator very angry ; he maintained that the iage could 
Academy of Arts; that at nineteen I wrote into wide circulation a Whig journal | easily be verified, by the registers of a parish of Marseilles, which he named. The 

the Leinster Journal) in my native city of Kilkenny; at twenty-one I received a Emperor said that he had heard the same story; and that such was the love of the 
vote of thanks from a general meeting of the artists of Ireland, for my advocacy with marvellous, that it would have been easy to have substantiated something of the kind 
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the Irish Gevernment of their demands for an incorporated academy, which they now 
possess; that at twenty-two I produced a successful tragedy, ‘Damon and Pythias,’ 
at Covent Garden ; that at twenty-five I was known, at least as a national novelist, 
even though ofan humble order, to European literature; and that since that period I 
have written twenty successful novels and five successful dramas. And I trust most 
respectfully that you will not consider this mere idle boast, bat rather as a proof of 
my deep and conscientious anxiety to show that no habitual want of the pride of in- 
dependence forces me now before you. 

“ My friends suggest to me to add, that they consider me called on to make known 
my position, in order to afford to the affluent protectors of literature the opportunity 
of saving me from death in poverty.” 

To ‘save him from death in poverty’—poor Banim! This book is the 
memorial of a good and gi man, and may serve to deepen the sympathies 
between the prosperous and the unfortunate who make together, as contem- 
poraries, the Pilgrim’s Progress of art and literature. 





LETTERS FROM CANNES AND NICD. 
Letters from Cannes and Nice. By Margaret Maria Brewster, Author of ‘ Work ; or, 
Plenty to Do and and How to Do It.” Illustrated by a Lady. 

Edinburgh; Constable and Co. 
Tuese letters are written with uncommon vivacity, Miss Brewster, having 
enjoyed a brilliant winter i from Scotland, brings home a book of de- 
scriptive gossip, with historica 
a lady companion’s pencil. Possibly, the ordinary reader, who has not the 
honour of knowing the various English residents at Cannes or Nice, may 
feel it an infliction to be told all about Mr. Woollield’s speculations and Mr. 
Evans's villa, while he may object, with even more emphasis, to the writer’s 
everlasting and exclusive reference to Scotchmen ; but these habits are born 
in the north, and not even the perfume of orange groves can exorcise the 
beloved evil. Miss Brewster, with her two or three frailties as an authoress, 
contrives to be interesting, and chats pleasantly all the way from Paris to 
Auribeau and Arles, taking notes of memorable incidents, and unlocking 
the cabinets of tradition in search of serviceable illustrations. At the French 


capital she had the good taste to start in horror at the sight of the barbaric | 


decorations applied to the roof of Notre-Dame, in pursuance of imperial 
orders, and at Fontainebleau explored the beautiful forest under the guidance, 
we infer, of M. D’Heéricourt, that sublime cicerone who styles himself the 
Creator of so many fascinations from Franchard to the Gorges of Apremont. 
The object of her journey, however, was Cannes, on the Mediterranean, 
within sight of the magnificent Estrelles, or last spurs of the Maritime Alps. 
Cannes is likely to become a very famous locality, especially if tourists tollow 
Miss Brewster's example and extol it with so lavish commendation. It 
is, she says, the loveliest of all lovely places, the sea exquisitely blue, the 
sky inimitably bright, the landseape a garden of olives, oranges, and flowers, 
the town a cluster of dream-like villas, turreted, balustraded, and nested 


among groves and hillocks rosy and purple with a matchless growth of 


flowers. ‘This might easily be mistaken for fairyland, but it is in reality the 
abode of Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux. That veteran and inexhaustible 
peer, once representative of Yorkshire, then occupant of the woolsack, 
thirdly, author of a philippic against the institutions of 1848, and now a 
general guide, philosopher, and friend to the provinces, is also of opinion 
that Cannes is a sort of fragrant and luminous paradise. He made calcula- 
tions there, and found that out of one hundred and eleven days there were 
only three on which he could not make experiments upon light, while at 
Brougham Hall the figures were reversed. Miss Brewster adds that inhaling 
the air is like quaffing champagne, a remark which may send a few bold 
travellers to that territory of unrivalled butter and sweet odours. At 


Cannes, in fact, the highways resemble the warm paths in a conservatory, the 
hedges seeming to breathe of India and Italy, the jessamine growing in fields, 
with roses, tuberoses, lavender, jonquils, and rosemary in vast plantations of 


interludes and lithographs from sketches by | 


for the credulous multitude. 

We have selected an example of Miss Brewster’s feeling for scenery, The 
sketch is taken at Nice :— 

I must introduce you to my window, which is very different from the Chauyain 


, one ;—that lovely view of hill, and dale, and sea, flushed by the setting sun, is worth 


seeing. 
| —-just under it runs the famous Genoa road. 
lilac shades and touches ! 


Look out, and to the left, quite close to us, you will see a snow-covered 
How rosy the snow does look with it 
To-day there was a pure snowy Cloud just resting on the 
real snow, which built up a very high imaginary Alp, but now it has vanishedayi 
left only the real mountain, like many a fair day-dream in the midst of ourlif, 
First comes a grey, green, lilac, red, brown, and gold-coloured hill; then a lowe 
range, on the slopes of which are many white villas, with their picturesque sed-tlel 
roofs; on the very top of one of those hills, jutting out between us and the sky, isa 
Sardinian fort. Then comes a low, wooded hill, sloping down till it reaches the town, 
a few of the houses of which you see between the light, graceful branches and dark 
stems of those large olives, and rising above them is the Grand Chateau of Nice, 
while beyond is the Mediterranean, with a few merry, swan-like little sails mpon ifs 
blue waters. Between our eyes and the opposite hills and villas there is a Yarge gen, 
or oblong basin, upon the very brink of which is this Maison Sautiron. It is on 
immense vineyard and oliveyard, varied by almond-trees, and a few oaks with tid, 
brown, withered foliage, and those tall cypresses, which are very common here, ani 
| have a strange, weird effect: you have them in every possible way—there are bedgs 
| of them—there are walls of them—there are isolated sentinels standing, tall and 
}gloomy. This rich little valley is close to the house, and is intersected with the most 
exquisite little paths—under the olives, and beside the olives, and up there between 
| the cypresses, and down there among the vines; everywhere there is a little path, ani 
| it is the pleasantest spot in the whole world—out of Scotland. , 

| That last touch is one of nature. Miss Brewster could not helpit. Ske 
| ¥Tites an intelligent account of Nismes, with its many antiquities, and 
'8€ther describes pleasantly the incidents and observations of a pleasaat 
our, 

| 


MEN OF THE TIME. 

| Men of the Time: Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living Characters. Also Biogt 
phical Sketches of Celebrated Women of the Time. Kent and 0 
‘No doubt this is a well-intentioned volume. It might be useful were it cot 
| structed upon any intelligible plan. At present, however, it is 4 mass ¢ 
|confused misinformation. We do not know how it has been got up, butit 
|seems to have been the production of two or three gentlemen who have 
| chosen to be critics as well as compilers, and to measure and mark every 
person within their range of observation. ‘Their whole design is a m r 
They have adopted a false standard by which to estimate the subjects 
their ‘ biographical sketches,’ and their selections seem to have been = 
jaltogether at random. Matters of fact are very doubtfully treated; > 
example, although we have to thank the editors for several allusions | 
ourselves, we have to assure them that, in every particular, their 
formants have led them astray. But a few errors of detail might be @ 
pected and pardoned in a manual pretending to be so comprehensitt 
Che principal fault of the book is that it contains, not a series of neat 
‘careful biographies, but a medley of personal estimates, often so cob 

| that the individual referred to is at once recognized as the author of his om 
| glorification. Here is an example, from the notice of a living poet ia 
| passed the sweetest and most impressible periods of his life in one o 
| loveliest of our English valleys, a defile opening out of the rich, vast re 
| Gloucester, between undulating hills of wood, pasture, and orchard, W 
|the great ocean of summer that fills the plains runs and ripples, ome 
| breaks into every exquisite spray of wealt and beauty.” Biography, 

| biography, or flattering nonsense? Of course, a considerable num 
‘those who are really Men of the Time are altogether omitted, while cr 

| are introduced merely, as we infer, because they were known to = 
pilers. That which is principally obnoxious, however, is the attempt 


| 
| 
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. of contemporaries. Mr. Ainsworth coming into the list, we 
sppeniaemnent his cheracter of Turpin is ‘a glowing, literary reality.’ 
discover that Sir Archibald Alison is a great historian; that Mr. 
we Arnold is a ‘ stat we and Grecian poet’—whatever that may 
thet Professor Aytoun 1s as serviceable a writer as is possessed by 
means party ; that M. Louis Blanc is ‘ a political theorist ;’ that France 
the Tory Pe a Henry V.,’ but a second ‘Henry 1V.;’ that one light 
’s pi are ‘instinct with fun,’ and anoiher’s, ‘poems, and no mis- 


“ novelist is warned that he is making dangerous experiments on 

ic taste; andit is euttingly said of Lord Cranworth that he ‘ stands 

: for a niche’ in the present book to the eminence of his position 

to his dazzling qualifications. Mr. Dickens's name afiords an 

for a totally irrelevant hit at the Guild of Literature and Art. Mr. 

we are sure, ought to be grateful for the patronage bestowed en his 

Life of Goldsmith, nor will certain authors, young and old, be wanting in de- 
gotion to the English M. : 

for their ancestry, whether among loyal Scotch ladies, or ancient 

English gentry of competent fortune. Seven lines devoted to M. Bastiat, 


| 


Hi 


i 


Ny 


us for whole pages lavished on some one whom we may be very | 
to know, but who was certainly unknown to us before he appeared | 
As biography, we are bound to say the work is. of | 


4a Man of the Time. ) 
geareely aDY value, the statements being wrong or right, to all appearance, 
; It may be sought tor by those who are praised in it, hoping 


o. ise elsewhere; but if foreign opinion be a contemporary pos- | 
ate pees 


t of thing is contemporary imsolence. 





LATIER-DAY POETRY. 
The Revolt of Hindostun ; or, the New World. A Poem. : 
a ilson.)—Originally printed for private circulation, with the 
title which now stands second, this poem is here issued to the general 
ic with the added designation of ‘ The Revolt of Hindostan,’ for the 
sake, we suppose, of drawing capital from the present crisis. A few pages 
in the early on of the book have reference to the contest now going on in 
the Bast, wh - : reaper’ . 
iniquities which he imputes to us in connexion with India; but the rele- 
vance of this to the other portions of the poem is by no means clear. Mr. 
Jones begins with America ; then leaps to Hindostan; next brings Ame- 
riea and together in some obscure union; and finally sketches the 
of modern society through the regal, aristocratic, and middle. 
dass stages, to a Paradisaical condition of democratic equality. Having, 
by means of the prophetic power which is commonly supposed to dwell in 
landed the white portion of humanity in this blissful state of earthly 
existence, Mr. Jones unrols before us a new chapter of disaster, to which 
the Indian revolt is as nothing. The blacks of Africa and America are 
to tue in one overwhelming tide of wrath and vengeance, to pour 
down upon the Old World, and to wipe off their long account of suffering 
and oppression by a tremendous act of retaliation. 
After this, we are abruptly taken back to the Paradisaical state of things 
how, we know not—and the poem concludes with a vision of the 
world as ig will De when kings, priests, nobles, soldiers, and lawyers, shall 
have vanished from the land. In following out this perplexed and dusky 
scheme, Mr. Jones writes several energetic, and many beautiful, passages; 
but the whole poem is provokingly imperfect om account of its obseurity. 
It is*divided into parts ; but the connexion between not a few of these is 
imperceptible, particular passages are often needlessly unclear. ‘This is 
the more remarkable, as Mr. Same in managing his heroic couplet, affects 
the manner of Pope, the most terse and translueent of writers. We must 
also object to a certain fanaticism in his opinions. In describing the do- 


winance of the middle class, or in other words the present phase of society, | 


be surely overcharges his picture of the miseries and wrongs of the working 


i=) 


orders, There isa great deal yet to be amended, beyond doubt; much 
compensation to be yielded, many mistakes to be atoned for. But the 


middle classes, though tainted with the selfishness that is common to all | 


human beings, are not absolutely the enemies of working men, but, on the 


be have contributed to their progress by a considerable amelioration | 


, and by securing personal liberty and freedom of speeeh 


and writing. Mr. Jones falls into the same error as Mr, Paul Richardson, | 


I we recently reviewed—the fanaticism which cannot or will not 
recognize a ial good, simply because it is partial. 
tt who was murdered by his people, the designing nobles having falsely 
asserted that he was the sole cause of all the evil which they themselves had 
wrought? Strange doctrine, this, for one who says that a// kings are plagues 
and curses to the earth! We cannot avoid a suspicion that this ideal 
8 meant to typify Charles I—one of the meanest, falsest, and 
most heartless men who ever wielded a sceptre to the misery and degrada- 
ton of a people. If our conjecture be right, it suggests a strange comment 
on the character of Mr. Jones’s Republicanism. but, quitting this branch 
of the “ we will leave the reader to judge for himself of the poetical 
Merits of The Revolt of Hindostanx, by means of one or two selections. ‘The 
1s acutely felt and happily expressed :— 
For o'er Time’s dial, as the hours sweep by, 
‘Tis through the shadow that she notes them fly ; 
And yet that shadow, be it dark as night, 
Serves but to prove the progress of the light. 
Speaiing of an old Israelite, who sees a vision of Judea from his death- 
bed, Mr. Jones writes .= 
Why bends he as one listening? Tush! He hears 
sus The cedars whispering of their thousand years. 
This is the poet’s vision of ‘ the New World’ :— 
Mechanic power then ministers to health, 
And lengthening leisure gladdens greatening wealth: 
Brave alchemy, the batiied hope of old, 


Cardigan is generously permitted to tell all about himself; a 


de Mirecourt who has so successfully searched his- | 


By Ernest Jones. | 


Mr. Jones considers as a just retribution for the many } 


What, also, does he | 
mean to typify by his ideal king, who was a human angel for benovelenee, | 


- —emneen 
| Then forms the diamond and concretes the gold; 

No fevered lands with burning plagues expire, 

But draw the rain as Franklin drew the fire ; 

Or far to mountains guide the floating hail, 

And whirl on barren rocks its harmless flail. 


Then shall the eye, with wide extended’ sight, 
Translate the starry gospel of the night; 

And not as now, when narrower bounds are set, 
See, but not read, the shining alphabet. 
Unhvooded knowledge then shall freely sean 

That mighty world ef breathing wonders—man! 
How act and will are one, shall stand defined; 
How beart is feeling, and how brain is mind. 


Those halcyon days shall witness diseord cease, 

And one great family abide in peace ; 

While ball and bayonet but remain to tell, 

That lofty race how low their fathers fell. 

One language then endearingly extends : 

Shall tongues be strangers still, when hearts are friends ? 


But, in that happier age, from zone to zone, 

One bloom shall brighten, and one joy be known; 
Earth’s angel, then, at God’s supreme command, 
Waving to north and south an emerald hand, 
Their {?] golden keys receiving from the sun, 
Unlocks the crystal portals one by one. 

Again on polar isles the stately palm 

Beckons the barque along the rippling calm ; 

And frostsmokes fleeting from each icy cape, 

To Greenland yield once more the clustering grape. 


Then, as the waifs of sin are swept away, 

} Mayhap the world may meet its destined day : 

A day of change and consummation bright, 

| After its long Aurora and old night. 

} No millions shrieking in a fiery flood; 

No blasphemies of vengeance and of blood,— 
Making the end of God’s great work of joy, 
And of Almighty wisdom—to destroy! 
No kindling comet, and no fading sun; 
But Heaven and Earth, uniting, melt im one. 

‘One of the Million’ puts forth a little collection of prose and verse called 
Festizia (Saunders and Otley), to which he appends a Preface, wherein it 
appears that these productions are issued in accordance with the advice of 
friends. When a man wishes to dazzle the public with his lucubrations, he 
is seldom in want of ‘ friends’ to encourage him to take that perilous step ; 
and their counsel in this matter is not seldom one of the reasons for justify- 
ing us in that earnest prayer to be saved from our friends which often rises 
in the heart, though it may not be uttered by the lips. ‘One of the Mil- 
lion’ is probably a gentleman of cultivated mind; but he exhibits no 
qualities Fikel y to attract the critic or the public. 

Those who like an exciting story of love, war, and revenge, told after the 
manner of Geatt’e talas in vorse—that isc ta say, with a kind of dashing pic- 
turesqueness, mingled with commonplace, and not unsuggestive of a chi- 
valrous spectacle at Astley’s, with plenty of red-fire at the oat oscr be 
pleased with the Rev. John Anderson’s Legend of Glencoe, which, together 
with some Other Poems,is published by Messrs. Longman and Co. The same 
author issues from the establishment of Messrs. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and 
Co., a poem in heroic couplet, interspersed with lyrics, called The Pleasures 
| of Home. It is open to no serious objection, but is written in a style of 
| received description and obvious didacticism, which is at least half a cen- 
| tury behind its time, as far as metropolitan readers are concerned, though 





| we believe it is still patronized by country clergymen and the audiences at 
| provincial lecture-rooms. 

Eugenie, or the Spanish Bride, by Florence De Vere (Ward and Lock), is a 
drama in doggrel verse, meant to be serious and romantic, but singularly 
like a Christmas burlesque at the theatres, only that there are no ‘ points,’ 
| and not even the solace of a bad pun, though some notes are appended ex- 
plaining that certain passages are meant to have 2 bearing on the present 
day. The nature of the writing may be judged from these two lines :— 


The pirate ships will never come in sight; 

What can be easier, then, than them to fight? 
It is difficult to know which to admire most in this couplet—the brilliance 
of the wit, or the euphony of those three words ‘ then, than them.’ The 
same volume also contains a comedy called Zhe Lady and the Lawyers, whieh 
we confess we have not had the courage to examine, having been utterly 


daunted by Lugenie. 
By Thomas Galland Horton (Judd and 


Gethsemane, and Other Poems. 
Glass).—This is a volume of religious verse, rather feeble and diffuse ; but 
the writer appears to be careful and scholarly, and will no doubt be 
welcomed by those whom he more especially addresses. 

Hleanore, and Other Poems. By Hamilton Aidé (Chapman and Hall).— 
The first and longest of these productions is a tale of that mysterious and 
much-persecuted race, the Cagots, and of the first Freach Revolution. Itis 
sometimes unpleasantly rugged and marred with aflectations of style; but is 
often picturesque, powerful, and well felt. : 

Sir Edwin Gilderoy. A Ballad. By Feltham ey (John Chapman). 
—The greater part of this book is occupied with an Introductory Essay and 
with Notes. ‘The story itself is pleasantly told, after the old ballad 
| manner, though the similarity is rather forced than natural, and is not always 
to be traced. 

Of The Shadow of the Yew, and Other Poems, by Norman B. Yonge (Saun- 
ders and Otley), and 4 Summer Day Dream, and Other Poems, by Theta 
(Idem), nothing more can be said than that they belong to the ordinary 
class of indifferent verses, which present no features for the critic either to 
approve or to condemn. 
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: perfect gentlemen at all his ‘points.’ You could see ‘ birth’ in al 

Hurtfalia. and manner. I wish I could describe him to you, for I am miata bis om 

hese with him. Figure to yourself a young gentleman, about the middle taken 

We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages { rather tall than otherwise, with a light figure, though the shouliee 
itself.~ GoETHE. rather square and firmly set, but tapering down to hips si 


- —_—>— with limbs that would look long and loosely hung, but for the paren. 
HE WOODSPREVIG PALPRRe. and grace in their movement. On those same ‘ officer-like’ hag 
finely formed head, with regularly shaped features, eyes as lar, and sang 
Il as romance could desire, hair falling in easy curls, that mingle with wh; 
From Joseph Andrews Wilson, Esq., to G. Andrews Wilson, Esq., Woodspring, | soft and curly as the hair of a young girl. I can’t remember nei 
Somersetshire. but I should say it is black, or it must be a very dark brown, There: 


Weymouth-street, November 19, 1857. | something about the fellow that looks slightly rakish, yet his quiet 
My pear Grorce,—I write to you individually, because what I have to his bright complexion, with roses on his cheek such as a woman mi envy 
tell you this time cannot be communicated to the rest, except to Aunt | 294 a manner as frank, simple, and good-natured as I ever saw, seem tp 
Eugenia, and I leave it to your discretion when to tellher. You will judge proclaim an unspoilt nature. 


for yourself, “ A very rising man,” said Lawford, after he had gone. 
mM, .. Ws agerhecagy: alle 
Imagine my surprise this morning, when, just as I was setting out to ‘The richest man of his age, in the City,” whispered one of the 


Lawford’s to know if /e had heard anything about the papers, or the | © me—the man who brought me the parcel, after asking me if | hy 
shares, or the bank,—a natural question you will allow in these trying noticed him. Shall I have up Polly to set her cap at him? . 

times, even after what he had said,—a young man was brought into my | ,. But before he went, another person broke in upon us. This was 4 
room with a packet. I recognized him as one of the young men in Law- like Lawford, only taller and younger, less carefully dressed, and al 


ford’s counting-house. He said he had been told to deliver it immediately less of the ‘ finished gentleman’ than either. In answer to an impati 1 
into my own hands. might almost say an angry, look from this new-comer, Leicester held out }j 


“ By Mr. Lawford ?” I asked. hand to Lawford to say good-by, but a ‘Don’t go,’ detained him. 
“e By M:. Edward ae ey while the man I guessed to be Edward Lawford’s brother pl iz 
“ And who the devil is be?” business with the head of the firm, Leicester turned to me. Somehow, og 


“IT mean, sir, Mr. Edward Somerset Lawford,—Mr. John Somerset | Co"Versation, through a mention of Lawford’s property I think, got upon 
Lawford’s brother. There is, I believe, no answer.” And the messenger Somersetshire, and even into the dear old house. He is a Norfolk 
backed rather hurriedly out of the room, as if he did not wish an answer. but his family did not originally belong to that county. _ His ‘box’ ig 

The bank! I thought I tore open the envelope, and there were Aunt | 2eWly built place at Rochampton, and he invited me to join Lawford m 
Eugenia’s papers as she signed them, but none to represent shares. Of Saturday. I shall certainly go to see how a young merchant lives, Fj 
course I was completely mystified. It was evident that something was that Lawford was detained by his brother, aeicester interrupted them for 
wrong, and I thought of poor Aunt Eugenia’s 11,0001. with anxiety. It is true | ®” instant, by crying to the great man, “ Well, you'll join us on Saturday,” 
that the dear old girl will never want a home and all it offers so long as a | #4 disappeared. : : a 
Wilson has a roof over his head; but I could at least sympathize with those | , One instant of dead silence, then Lawford said to me, “My brother has 
who indignantly denounce the reckless speculation of these days, which in- been explaining—Mr. Joseph Andrews Wilson, Mr. Edward Somerset 
discriminately sacrifices the widow and the orphan. However, indignation | #wford—my brother has been explaining to me, Mr. Andrews W 
would neither solve the mystery nor settle the business, so I persevered in | bow the packet was sent to you, and I am very much obliged to him forthe 
what I was going to do, and went straight to Lawford’s, without even call- trouble he has taken. ‘The fact is, that on reflection we think Miss Andrew 
ing at Polwhele’s, who is still very ill. * Wilson had better wait. He said a good deal more, but nothing material 

I was admitted to the half cabinet, half counting-house which the great I told him how awkward I felt with the papers in my own possession, for 
man inhabits, and he received me with more than his usual frank cordiality, | ear 1 should lose them; and I asked him if he would take care of them, 
I am afraid I said in my last letter some things which will mislead you about | | am sure he would have agreed, if Mr. Edward had not in ad ws 
the man. He is no petit maitre, but a real gentleman, as you will see by his | ther rudely by saying, “ No, we have nothing to do with the papers” It 
conduct. He looked, I cannot call it embarrassed, at seeing me, for John | '8 impossible to describe the éone with which this was said. It betrayed 
Somerset Lawford is one of those men who never can be embarrassed. He | both pride and temper. Lawford evidently felt for my position, but the 
falls back upon his birth, his wealth, his knowledge of the world, and, above | Presence of his brother hampered him. I was half’ inclined to show how | 
all, upon his want of pretension. For if he has a pretension about him it is resented this interference, for, after all, it was no business of Extward Lay. 
that he wants to make you understand that he meets you as man to man, ford’s. However it was at last agreed that 1 could not do better than buy 
and his hanes, sir, is in the cordial grasp of the hand which speaks so much ne — — f ite Pe ag Pr yea 
more than the tongue. That is his expression: but. if it.is true. I can only | * > . - ‘ 4 
say that he must chatter very fast with his hands. Nor did he chatter less | Ste. 1 _ rr Mee understand =e —— - on wrens ei 
than usual this morning. My own health; Polwhele’s—he knows him by asked if Mr. Monson could assist me, but again the younger Lawied in 


: , : , ort aid Monson was not a stockbroker ; and when John Lay. 
spute and by meeting him at some great houses in the West; my letters | terfered, and said : 3 
magne one EY & o greek 1a ' y my tet’ers | ford named one stockbroker Edward named another, whose address his 


from home—he is becoming quite a Somersetshire man; and it was pretty : ‘ . 

well twenty minutes before I could edge a word in. How he can disengage | ae e ign oven ed mane yn oe ey ~ ng a me —- 

his mind for such small talk I cannot conceive; for he was incessantly in- | | —— se nts po = > : aS r _— a se 

terrupted by men coming in for instructions, signatures, and messages. At oe gg maga pam 5 affair a his ets oa aa : 

last 1 managed to mention the packet, and then he looked, I thought, in | ; "Polwhele’s The. or eel _ 7 od teagehs good ‘Alto —_ 
ie) 210 » > s ° 


spite of his self-possession, slightly annoyed. However, he altered his free eet bet 2 : mg 
and easy tone and came seriously to business when I spoke of the bank; but | beginning to feel what an anxious thing London life is, and have de 


when [ mentioned having had a packet he looked surprised and puzzled. | covered a reason that is not, I think, sutliciently noticed. It is the coming 
“A packet! what packet ?” together of so many anxieties and objects of interest all within a nar 


“Tt was brought me just now.” time and space. In the country such things only come in succession—you 
* Not from me?” _ are at least free from outer anxieties except once a day at post time; but 
‘“‘ No; the young man who brought it said that it was sent by Mr. Edward here the whole business of life is anxiety. If you have money you deat 
Somerset Lawford, your brother, Pebink.” know-,where to place it safely ; if you have none, your anxiety is 
“My brother! [D—— my brother! I beg your pardon Mr. Andrews | WOFS¢; and, ee = oleh oe eee other oe ye - 
Wilson, my brother is no man of business, and does not understand the | Doctors say that it 1s want of light and ventilation which f mond 
usual course on these occasions. However, no harmis done. I will explain.” | Londoners so livid and so worn, but I think it is this ——— onl 
And he did explain. 1 can give the substance of it in a tenth part of his @"X!¢ty ye ons wh oe soumty itself fails to _— “a relief—te 
words, though not of the time. It all amounted to this, that on reflection light and ventilation—that you get trom shed ‘frecti soa 
he thought that, with a view to the long run, Aunt Eugenia’s ‘little sum’ ours aflectionatety, 
would be better bestowed in some other investment; for, excellent as pro- 
perty in the London and Empire Bank may be, still a woman cannot attend 
the meetings. And he said a great deal besides, of which | did not see the g| | Hf 
force ; I learned more before | came away. Not at the moment though ; . ye ATS. 
for while he was talking with all his energy to convince me how undesirable cre 
an investment it was, the porter announced “ Mr. John Leicester.” | THE DRAMA RUN MAD. 

_— wen M. — a —_. a me oe net see v= Two pieces unfolding stories of a very wild kind have been produced dung 
word in came Mr, Leicester himself, with hand outstretched in the most present week at the ApELPuI and the Princess’s, respectively. That at 
affectionate manner to ‘my dear Lawford.’ I don’t remember what passed | former is called The Legend of the Headless Man, and is an offspring of a 
between them at first. Indeed I did not understand it; for it related to drama with the same title, by MM. Evovarp BrisEBArrE and Kuaene Ne 
Leicester’s movements over night, his difficulty in meeting Lawford at some | which achieved a doubtful success when produced last August at the Ambigt 
friend’s, and his scheme for going to his ‘ box,’ or one of his boxes, some- Comique. ‘The hero of the story is one Carl Blitzen, a Heidelberg student ; 
where near town. But they spuke of things so incompletely, and so spoke robber chief, who has such a fulness of life in his robust constitution, that 
together, that I had no difficulty in repaying the new visitor's blindness to seems to have as many holds on existence as a cat. He also possesses ae Coa 
my existence, by a moral deafness to their welfare in its discussion by them- | Mesmeric powers that he makes a certain Christine, the betrothed 0! ath a 
ies. And [ lind, on coming back to town life, that if half of bienséance | his very slave. In due course, Car! is arrested, tried, condemned so Ga 
consists in regard for others, the other half consists in a total disregard for tye msoge thoes Teun mote 9 comeaes 27m. See 
ihm complete indirect thir existence, welt, or adventures. rryhig hanna ha od ery ae entrap aa 

oi ? ‘5 riage of the Count, runs him through the body, and carries off Christine. 
subject, Lawford remembered me, and introduced me. 1 had the honour of | js now incontinently haunted by the ghost of the defrauded and murdered 
a most graceful bow. Ido not say it ‘ with sneers,’ for really Mr. John sel 


; , groom, and, in a frantic attempt to stab the spectre, he his 
Leicester is one of the most graceful men Lever saw. I never met a more | through Christine instead. Despair and madness succeed, and finally Cort 
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death of the 
i, alver cloud. 


and as to the 


wicked, while Christine ascends to bliss and glory (on a gig-step 


icturesqueness, and his make-up was to the life, or rather 

force and P ae but truth compels us to say that this production is | 
we should 597 te of a splendid mise en scéne, the startling effects don’t startle, | Tae Directors of the Opera Buffa have, we think, done wisely in giving up 
it is like a bad imitation of the worst French cookery. | Pulcinella, whose fun has been found too Neapolitan to make itself at home in 


) | interesting by the striking semi-tragical acting of Mr. Fisner. The set scene, 
Mr. Wesster, as the headless hero of the legend, acted with | representing an Inn of Court, was very completely and realistically presented. 





OPERA BUFFA.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Why will not our managers look to the life around them for dramatic materials? London. They have now struck into a vein of success and prosperity, if they 


it 


Hy 


uh 


yired for the experiment. 
feet a pock 


EEE 


turned to him. 
secured ample 
of prosperity. 


our civilization supplies the plots for fifty dramas. 

as we walk the streets, and the very air we breathe is charged with 

of in the philosophy of vulgar playwrights. 

js equally the element of a farce called A Case of Conscience, pro- 

atthe Princess’s as a lever de rideau to the Tempest, which is shortly to be 
wn, to make room for a re-revival of Richard II. Here again we have to go 


js a miserable man, and the piece is drawn out through a series of disasters, 
i} at length the owner of the pocket-book is discovered, and the money re- 
In the meanwhile, however, its investment in the funds has 
means to Mr. Clamber; and so the curtain falls amidst a sunshine 

Nothing can be more grotesque than this story; but it is made 


We tread on | work it well. 


From that time | Preston, which has always 


productions. 





Italian buffoonery is quite enjoyable when it is set to lively and 
melodious music, and presented by singers who can sing, and by actors who can 
|act. Ruccr is a justly popular composer of the lighter sort in Italy, and, if we 
| mistake not, his Scaramuccia was performed with success in England some years 
since. His Crispino ela Comare has the advantage of a tolerably amusing libretto; 
| it is throughout gay, sparkling, and tuneful, and altogether pleasing. The per- 
for the original of the English piece, which is founded on a little formances of this opera have gone well during the week, and have attracted 
MM. Monwier and Martin, produced at the Palais Royal two years | crowded and brilliant houses. 
ted by a passage in one of Rovssrav’s works. If, says the | 
by touching a spring in Europe you could occasion the death of a | tive. 
in China, and become the inheritor of his wealth, and granting there 
no possibility of your being discovered, is there any such thing as 
cha to prevent your committing the act? In the farce now being per- 
at the Paincess’s, Mr. Clamber, a gentleman very much out at elbows, 
by Mr. Fisuer, finds a piece of paper containing this singular pro- 
+o. ‘The idea dwells upon his mind, and at length, in a fit of monomania, 
fancies that the bell-pull at the street door of his chambers is the spring 


Signora Fumaca.t displays resources which 


| had remained latent in Columella, and Signora Brexvosio is sprightly and effec- 
Signor Carrione, with his powerful and expressive countenance, has a 
| certain dry and biting humorousness, which, in the part of Crispino, is decidedly 

telling. Signor Casre.xi’s rich voice finds ample vent, and the new tenor, 
| Signor GiorGeETTI, as the amoroso, once more proves that there is somethin g in 
the Italian quality of voice, and in the Italian method of using it, which the 
bravest and most richly-endowed British tenor seldom, if ever, is known to 
possess. The Trio of Doctors and the finale of the third act of Crispino e la Comare 
have deserved and won genuine applause. We now look with pleasurable anti- 
He touches it, and the next moment perceives at | cipation to many pleasant 
et-book containing notes to the value of 5000/. 


winter evenings at the Opera Buffa. JI Birraio di 
been so popular in France, with ApoLpHe ADAM’s 


music, and scarcely less so in Italy with Ruccr’s, is to be one of the earliest 
We must not omit to give a word of praise to Signor Luze1 
Roman, who enjoys a special reputation in the Italian theatres, and whose taste 
and experience as stage-manager and director of the mise en scéne are conspi- 
cuous at the Sr. James’s THEATRE. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
A ay — -— 
the 16th inst., at the Terrace, Clapham- 
ono wife of H. Doxat, Esq.: a son. ; 
HALPIN.—On the 18th inst., at Russell-place, Dublin, the 
wife of N. J. Halpin, Esq.: a daughter. ; 
JOHNSTON.—On the 17th inst., at Claremont-road, Surbi- 
ton, the wife of A. J. Johnston, Esq.: a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
RUSSELL.—On the 17th inst., at Kneesall, 
Notts, J. Chell, Esq., of Birmingham, to Ann, daughter 
of the late J. Russell, Esq., of Lydbrook, Gloucestershire. 
(LEMENCE—RILEY.—On the 16th inst., at the parish 
church, Halifax, Mr. T. M. Clemence, of Bedford, to Alice, 
daughter of the late Mr. E. Riley, of Halifax. 
DEATHS. 
HAWKINS.—On the 13th inst., at Butville, near Kings- 
idge, Devon, Rear-Admiral Hawkins, aged 73. 
MACDONALD.—On the 15th inst., at Oxford-terrace, Clap- 
ham-road, Admiral C. Macdonald, R.N., C.B., aged 80. 
SULLIVAN.—On the 16th inst., at Flushing, Rear-Admira] 
LB. , C.B., aged 77. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 17. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.— Freperick RypDER, 
i -street, wholesale stationer. 
BANKRUPTS. -Joun SueRwoop, Faversham ond, Sit- 
i 5 4 r—T ARN , Wool- 
and NY Aare rt ye Bay Heke MAN 1 
Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, merchant—RICHARD 
SaNDERS, ity-street and Brownlow-mews, Gray’s-inn- 
road, build EORGE SEAMAN, Eton, Buckinghamshire, 
—THomas Day, Birch, Essex, victualler—RoBERT 
forraae, Winchester, miller—James Hawkuns, late of 
lee, t, licensed victualler—WILLIAM 





Mites, New 
t, Mark-lane, and Hornchurch, Essex, corn 

werchant — James Couiin, Fordham, Cambridgeshire, 
horse dealer—MartTua Jounson, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde 
Park, boarding-school keeper — RoBERT TRUE, Market 
Deeping, Lincolushire, butcher—JaAMEs FARNSWORTH, 
Heanor, yshire, joiner—JaAMES BENONI BARTLETT and 
WituiaM An@gL BarTietr, Bristol, tailors—Joun Gus- 
+e near Pontypridd, Glamorganshire, grocer— 
Jouy Maxx, Plymouth, ironmonger—JosEPH PooLE, Wel- 
lington, Somersetshire, innkeeper—GERORGE CooKg, Leeds, 
e—nenw Froop, Liverpool, draper — KoBERT 
1G NUTTALL, late of Liverpool, licensed victualler— 
Hexky ScHwaBE, Liverpool and Loudon, merchant— MAt- 
THEW WksTox, jun., and FrankK WESTON, Manchester, 


SCOICH SEQUESTRATIONS.—M. Heatey, Edin- 

er—J. M‘DonaLp, Glasgow, bootmaker—W. 
Botany, Edinburgh, house agent—D. M‘LEAN, Spring- 
burn, near Glasgow, aulth—J. BatED, Edinburgh, skinuer 
-D, M, . MACDONALD, Glasgow, sewed muslin 
— —J. P. RopGer, Glasgow, commission 


Friday, November 2. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—A.erep JosEPu Cut- 
TNDEN CawrHoRN, Stock Exchange, stock dealer—SoLo- 
Mos Cross, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, factor. 
jPANKRUPTS.—Own Sparrow, Shoreditch, grocer— 
HN LAWLER BaGor, Liverpool, woollen draper—WIL- 
= MippLETon, Manchester, leather merchant—J AMES 
OkROX, Chadderton, drysalter—LAWRENCE WOOLF, Man- 
, oil cloth manufacturer—JoHN CURB, Bristol, 
W ARLEs Isaacs, Bristol, merchant -JONATHAN 
4TsoN, Vere-street, Marylebone, printseller — JAMES 
nt-square, builder—MARTIN NUNN, Regent- 
—JaMES CAPPEL, Gutter-lane, warehouse- 
fol ott COLLIER WELLS, Swaffham, county of Nor- 
r— THOMAS ANDERSON, Lisson-grove, stone 
Pen AMEs MicEL PoLak, Birmingham, picture dealer 
V8 APPLETON, Leicester, dyer—J AMES MACLENNAN, 
Shawl and cloak warehouseman — EDWARD 
SovrnweLt Rutuven, Peulington-place, Hercules-build- 
‘ngs, Lambeth, commission agent — WILLIAM ‘TULL, 
Cua er, grocer —JAMES MILLINGTON and CHARLES 
Nottingham, lace manufacturers— HARRISON BON- 
adh ton, Lincolnshire, bookseller—Mary HInDHAUGH 
paint FERDINAND DE NEUMANN, Newcastle-upon- 
mber merchants—JoHN WoopHEaD, York, inn- 
inet Thomas Moornovuse and Joun Hook, linen- 
W OHN PETERSON, Rotherhithe, ship chandler— 
Wotan Jarvis, Newmarket Saint Mary, innkeeper — 
monger Kine Monk, High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
—CHas. HENRY PuRDAY, Maddox-street, Haunover- 
and Gone publisher—Wa. Pavitt, DANIEL PAVITT, 
7 RGE Pavitt, Mark-lane, millers—ROBERT MoR- 
, = Morgow, and CLARKSON GARBUTT, Liverpool, 
Younger Lieomas TURNER and THomas TURNER the 
Surrey vi » cordwainers—HENRY Lams, Norbiton, 
, ler, stationer, and printer. 


Commercial Mtoirs. 


— > - 
London, Friday Evening, November 20, 

Now that the danger is past, the magnitude is recognized | 
by all classes of merchants. The Government, by allowing | 
the Bank of England to infringe its Act, has prevented a 

universal insolvency. The failures that have subsequently | 
taken place are mostly connected with the American and | 
Baltic trade. The country firms and banks still seem to 

hold their own. It was understood yesterday that the | 
Bank of England directors, who sat for five hours, accom- | 
modated the great American houses to the amount of nearly | 
one million, at ten per cent. The discount houses and Joint | 
Stock Banks have been husbanding their resources, and | 
sternly refuse accommodation, save on the very best bills, | 
and at short dates, The produce markets remain fearfully 

depressed, and it is surmised that the colonial merchants | 
must have enough to do to weather the storm. One great | 
firm of brokers has succumbed during the week ; but it is | 
thought that the suspension took place on prudential 

grounds, and that the assets will far cover all the liabilities, | 
The feeling to-day is decidedly better. The public with- | 
draws all its superfluous cash from banks and so forth, and | 
invests in the Funds for security. The price is thus well | 
maintained, but the difference of 1 per cent. between the 

price for December and January, shows a Bull account. 

Porkish Six nev, Cent continue low. French shares have 

improved sensibly, the Bourse prices veg vevecs. u/ 
Indian railway shares. have, been bought. A feeling has | 
gained ground that the Imperial Government will be forced | 
to become more in the ascendant in the East, and thereby | 
give a better security to guaranteed lines. | 


| 
CORN MARKET. | 
Mark-lane, Friday, November 20. 

THERE is no new feature in the Wheat trade this week 
except that the money crisis makes wholesale business more | 
difficult than ever. The decree, allowing free exportation | 
from France, has not yet produced any important results, | 
because the effect here was to send prices down. Maize | 
remains unaltered in value, but Oats are 2s. lower. Barley | 
is nearly unsaleable. The price of soft St. Petersburg | 
Wheat is 45s. per 496 lbs.; Saxonka, 48s. to 50s, per 496 Ibs. ; | 
Norfolk Flour, 35s. per sack. Archangel Oats, 20s., fine | 
new Swedes, 21s., Danish new, 38 Ibs. per bushel, 20s., | 
Danish Barley, sweet and sound, 27s. per 416 Ibs. Maize, | 
33s. per 480 Ibs. | 


- 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) | 





Sat. Mon. Tues.| Wed. Thur. Prid. 
Bank Stock............ concen | ee 2114 214 2u4 214 
3 per Cent. Red...... 882 | 88) | 88¢ > 88g 88} 88} 
3 per Cent. Con. An.) 893 | 894 895 89g 89; 90 


Consols for Account 90 895 | 89; 89% SOF | OOF | 
New 3per Cent. An. 88 | 89}! 88; | S88 SSF! 88j 

| New 23 per Cents...) 74) © THR | 00... | coeee | seveee | seseee 
Long Ans. 1860 ......2 1-16 ...... | 15-16 2 15-16 ...... 
BIE BOOEE..c00.00051 BR | BBO | acces | coccce | cccoce 215 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... 80d | 30d | ...... | Wd | ...... 
Ditto, under £1000 ...... 4d | ...... 4d ..... . | 8d 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 1d Wd 17d 17 Wd) 8d} 
Ditto, £500 ............. 16d 15d/18d 12d Wd) 8d) 
|... Se Pee Pe. er Fe? 14d; 8d | 


FOREIGN FUNDS. A | 
Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
TourspAY EVENING.) | 





Brazilian Bonds. ......... 98 Portuguese 4 perCents. ... | 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 84 Russian Bonds, 5 per | 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 100 COMES cccccrcocccscevasesersce 1044 | 
Chilian 3 per Cents............ Russian 44 per Cents.... 96 
Dutch 24 per Ceuts....... GOb | BPADIAR.........0rcconereceeee 
Dutch 4 per Cent.Certf. 964 Spanish Committee Cer- 
Equador Bonds ............ nn of Coup. not fun........ a 
Mexican Account ......... 18; Turkish 6 per Cents...... 874 


Peruvian 44 perCents.... 754 Turkish New, 4ditto.... 97 
Portuguese 3 per Cents. 42; Venezuela4} per Cents.. 


\HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
Evening, at -POLYGRAPHIC HALL, KING 
WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. Mon Evening, No- 
vember 23,—-ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH ENTER- 
TAINMENT by this talented troupe in London. Great hit 
of the “ Jullien Burlesque.” (Doors open at Half-past Seven, 
Commence at Bight. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 
ls.; Boxes, 1/, 1s.) ; on Saturday, a Morning Entertainment, 
commencing at Three.—Seats can be secured at Mr. Mit- 
chell’s, 33, Old Bond-street, or at the Hall. 








Open every | 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—MADLLE. JETTY 
TREFFZ. 
The highly successful Indian Quadrille and General Have- 
lock’s Grand Triumphal March every Evening. 
THE LAST WEEK. 

Every Evening during the week will be repeated the 
new grand descriptive composition by M. Jullien, en- 
titled the INDIAN UADRILLE, and GENERAL 
HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, performed by M. 
Jullien’s Orchestra, assisted by the Drums and Fifes of the 
Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, and a Grand Chorus. “ Rule Britannia,” and 
“God Save the Queen.” 

Herr Richard Deck, Primo Basso from the Grand Opera 
at Dresden, aud M. Edouard Reménzi, Solo Violinist to Her 
Majesty the Queen, will make their first ~ mma’ at these 
Concerts on Monday next, November 23rd. 

Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. and upwards, can be secured at the Box-office of 
the Theatre, where prospectuses, with full particulars, may 
be obtained ; at all the principal libraries; and of Jullien 
and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
A The GRAND BAL MASQUE which will close M. 
Jullien’s Nineteenth Season of Concerts (1857), will take 
place on Monday, November 30.—Applications to be made at 
the box: office at the theatre. 
\fR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 
pA NAPLES, POMPEII, and VESUVIUS, opens on 
a November _ — can now be secured, 
without any extra charge, at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hall, every day between Eleven and Four. Bevp 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR THE CURE 
OF DEBILITY, BILE, LIVER, AND STOMACH 
COMPLAINTS.—This medicine is so well known throughout 
the world, and the cures performed by its use are so won- 
derful, that it now stands pre-eminent above all remedies, 
more particularly for the cure of Bilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Disorders of the Stomach, Dropsy, and Debilitated 
Constitutions. In these Di the beneficial effects of 
the Pills are so permanent that the whole system is reno- 
vated, the organs of digestion strengthened, and a free 
respiration promoted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, ani 8), Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Conu- 
stan‘inople; A.Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 


EAFNESS.—A retired Surgeon, from the 
” Crimea, having been restored to perfect hearing by a 
native physician in Turkey, after fourteen years of great 





| suffering from noises in the Ears and extrsme Deafness, 


without being able to obtain the least relief from any Aurist 
in England, is anxious to communicate to others the par- 


| ticulars for the cure of the same. A book sent to any 


of the world on receipt of six stamps, or the Author will 
apply the treatment himself, at his residence. Sw n 
SAMUEL COLSTON, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London. At home from 11 till 4 daily.—6, Leicester- 
place, Leicester-square, London, where thousands of letters 
may be seen from persons cured. 


'PRIESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters 


Patent of England, and secured by the seals of 
the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, ond’ the Imperial 
College of Medicine, Vienna. ‘Triesemar, No. 1, is a 
reme for relaxation, spermatorrhoea, and exhaustion 
of the system. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short 
space of three days, completely and entirely eradicates all 
traces of those disorders which capsules have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of avast por- 
tion of the population. Triesemar, No. 8, is the great Conti- 


| nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately 


the English physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable 
destruction of the patient’s constitution, and which all the 
sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all 
nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet tabie 
without their use eo suspected.—Sold in tin cases, price 
lls., free by post 1s. 8d. extra to any part of the United 
Kingdom, or four cases in one for 33s., by post, 3s. 2d. extra, 
which saves 11s. ; and in 5/. cases, whereby there isa saving 
of 1. 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered by 
Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. Sold by D.Church,78, Grace- 
church-street ; Bartlett Hooper, 43, King William-street ; 
G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, Strand; , 63, 
Oxford-street ; Sanger, 160, Oxford-street, London; H. 
Ingham, Market-street, Manchester; and Powell, 15, West- 


| moreland-street, Dublin. 
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ALUSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 


ARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., are 
now deliverivg the October Brewiugs of the above 
celebrated Ale. Its Si F excellence is —— = 





by th Le yeep ———— a 
INGTON, PA s genet apres 
Wek ee he Ts eee Wine an irit | 
—— Pe ore es | 
ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at, 
Goodrich’s , Tobacco, and Snuff Stores, 407, 
Oxford-street, ey ion, near Soho-square. Box, containing | 
™, for ts. 9d. ; pos t free, six stamps extra ; Ib. boxes, contain- 
ing — nh are genuine unless signed “H, N. 


EXPPS'S COCOA.—This excellent pearan 
is supplied in Ib. and } Ib. eg 1s. 8d.and 10d. A 
* canister, yma He Ib., woe ar -: EPPS, 
omeopathic Chemis’ Piccadilly ; 
street, City 5 ; and 112, Great i Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
LENFIELD PATENT SEARCH 
USED Lt KN ROYAL LAUND 
And Pronounced by HE MAJESTY'S LAUNDILESS tobe 
THE FINEST STARG SHE EVER U 
Sold by ati Ghendlees, Grocers, &c. te 


“AJOR’S IMPROVEMENTS i in VETERI- 
NARY SCIENCE. 

“If progress is daily made in Medical Science by those 
whose duty itis to study the diseases to which the human 
flesh is heir, it would seem that improvements in Veterinary 
art quite keep pace with it, as is manifest on a visit to the 
well-known Horse Infirmary of Mr. Major, in Cockspur- 
street. Here incipient and chronic lameness is diseo 
and cured with a facility truly — while the effi- 

cacy of theremedies, and the quickness of their action, ap- 
peat to have revolutionised the whole system of firing ‘and 
listering. Among the most recent proofs of the cure of 
spavins by Mr. er. we may mention —— win- 








ner of the Met: tan, a second favourite for t 

and who is now as rae as his friends and backers could 
desire. And By the edvustiooment of Mr. Major’s pamphlet 
in another column, we perceiverthat other equally miracu- 
lous cures are set forth, a eee him at the head of 
the Veterinary art in London.”—Globe, May 10, 1856. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— For 
halfa oe = ~ —y known remedy for Pulmon: 
disorders has successfu =, ana the test of public approv 
and their usefulness has been extended to every clime and 
country of the civilized world. They may be found alike 
on - gold-fields of Australia, the back-woods of America, 
every important place in the East or West Indies, and 
in the palace of Pekin. During this long period they have 
withstood the pretensions of numerous inferior rivals, and 
yo the now acknowledged antidote for Coughs, Colds, 


&e. 

saree and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 9d., 
by THOMAS KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aes 
Retail by all Druggists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Proseribed by the mast aminent Medieal titinners as 
the most speedy and effectual 4 — 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, } 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF | 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, SAND ALL SCRO- 
FULOUS AFFECTIO 

Contains iodine, phosphate of line, ass fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much 
larger quantities than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great 
Britain and oa mainly deprived of these by 
their mode of prepa 

The well-merited uae of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested 
by its extensive use in France, btn — Holland, 
and Belgium, by numerous from 
distingu hed members of the Faculty an scientific 
chemists of European reputation, and since its introduc- 
tion into this country, by the marked success with which it 
has been prescribed by the Medical Profession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
had been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced 
4 immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored 
healt 


Gyinion of C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Tor may, 
Author of “ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. 
“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally refer 
ur Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found 











tte agree better with the digestive organs, especially in 
those patients who consider themselves to be bilious; it 


seldom canses nausea or eructation ; it is more palatable to 
most patients than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is 
stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient.” 





Sold ontyin IMPERIAL per ww ped 6a.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Jonan’s 
Stampand Signature, WITHOUT | WHICH NONECAN POSSIBLY 
BE 7 ae — most resp Ch its in the country. 
LESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT. 
ANSAR, H ARFORD, £00., 77, STRAND, LONDON, w.c., 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is a S van to all parts of the 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 





Prize Medals awarded Londos, New York, and 1 
. tai Prices an particu poe ee. 
nS neenes th Tindgate-hil, London 





iA. CURLING FLUID, 1, =_ 
EEN-STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. — ALEX. 
ROS8’S SOURLING FLULD saves the trouble of putting the 
hair = papers: ot or the use of curling irons; for imme- 
oe lied to either ladies’ or gentlemen’s hair a 
faland iting curl is obtained. Sold at Sent 
[sere ae = cover) for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS’S LIQUID 
HAIR DYE is of iittle trouble in appl perfect in 
effect, and economical in use. Sold at 3s. 6d. t free in 
a blank wrapper, the a IS A S- 


Broad- aap decane EL BROTHERS 


INTER HOSIERY, of eve 

r includin — new colonred Wool Stockings; also, 

Underclothing Family use and Invalids. Printed 

annels anct a8. Gowns in great variety.—POPE and 

a Manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mal 
indo: 


i LUSTRATIO wad. a CONHEATH | w 


“To Messrs. JAY, of oe street, the fashionable world 
is indebted for its introduction into this country, where it 
| will —- speedily secure the favour it enjo: gh in +. 
Nowe. monde of Paris.”— From the I?lustrate 


description, 


= 








HE SYDENHAM TOP Co. AT i is ands from 

the best Materials, by Workmen of cultivated taste, 
at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the appreciation of 
the fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles of 
renders the success of the Sydenham —_. — a cer- 
RS, 29, Latgete-ts ill 


Wit HAT Ss IN A NAME? — This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- 
hill, the Inventors of the SY DENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. 
for in the fashionable world there is associated with the 
Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea, synonymous with a grace- 
ful, easy, and well-fitting Garment. 


HE BULFANGER, NEW WINTER 

OVERCOAT, 25s. to 42s., just introduced by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. Coat, 
‘oa’ 


Tho OUDE WRAPPER, Registered, combinin 
Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, from 25s. to 60s. The PELI SIER, 
from 21s. to 30s. The F FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS 
made to order from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, 
all wool, ~ Prounnl Wy shrunk. NES 
DRESS and ATS, the GUINEA DRESS 
TROUSERS, a ine NOALF GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





EAL anv SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 





from one guinea to ten guineas ; also GOOSE DOWN 
QUILTS from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes sent 
free by post. HEAL AND SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICED LIST of 
BEDDING also —_ post free 

196, Tottenham Court-road, Ww. 
100, 00 CUSTOMERS WANTED.— 

SAUNDERS BROTHERS’ STATION- 

ERY is the BEST and CHEAPEST to be obtained. er 
laid note paper, 2s. per ream; black-bordered note, 
letter paper, 4s.; straw paper, 2s. 6d. per ream; cream-lai iaid 
adhesive envelopes, 4d. per 100, or 3s. per 1000; a 
envelopes, from 4s. PS r 1000; black-bordered comelapes, 02 
per 100. A SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONER (Sixty 
descriptions, all priced and numbered) sent st free on 
eee eS of four stamps. All orders over 20s. sent CARRIAGE 

ce lists, post free. NO CHARGE made for 
tyre pond crests, initials, &¢c.—SAUNDERS BRO- 
bing Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London-wall, Lon- 





ATENT IMPROVEMENTS IN STABLE | 
NGS OOPTAMS PATEWT COMPrONMIBED | 
MANCERS. Water or Gruel Troughs. The application of 
this new patent method of lining iron mangers being inex- | 
pensive, will greatly increase their yo ek they possess | 
all the advantages of Cottam’s celeb rated enamelled | 
mangers, are equal in appearance, cleanliness, and dura- | 
bility, the lining is warranted to stand any amount of fair | 
wear, and will neither chip nor change its colour by use. 
Cottam’s patent permanent attached drop cover for the 
above is a most essential addition to their fittings ; it is 
never in the way, can be placed and replaced in an instant, 
while its cheapness, simplicity, and utility in keeping the | 
contents of the troughs clean and regulating the quantity | 
to be taken, is quite sulficient to ensure its use. the new 
crossbar top plate, to prevent the horse wasting the hay by 
tossing it out of the rack, and the improved curved front | 
late by which means all sharp projections are obviated, 
ikewise Cottam’s snt noiseless halter guide and collar | 
rein, with the newly-invented swivel ring for allowing the | 
strap free work in any position, are most important inven- | 
tions for the horses’ safety and comfort. 
rtable seed-box is also of great utility in these fittings. 
he above, as well as the patent loose box and harness 
fittings, improved stable drains, and every description of 
stable furniture, can be seen at the manufactory and show- | 
rooms of Cottam and Hallen, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W. Illustrated Catalegues 0 on apgueation. 


| 





| UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED | 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. BARKER’S celebrated | 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, 
France, and Vienna; and from its great success in private | 
practice is now made known as a public duty through the | 
medium of the press. In every case of single or ouble | 
rupture,in either sex, of any age, however bad or long | 
standing, it is equally ‘applicable, effec aco a few 
days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a boon 
by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, 
receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office order, or stamps, 
CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, 
London.—Any infringement ‘of this triple patent will be 





rd High Chancellor. 


NEW DISCOVE RY, whereby Artificial | 
Teeth and Gums are fitted with absolute perfection 
and success hitherto unattainable. No springs_or wires, no 
extraction of roots, or any painful < pee This im- 
portant invention perfects the beautiful art of the dentist 
a closeness of fit and beauty of appearance n= A obtained 
equal to nature. All imitations should be at a 
the genuine being only supplied by Messrs. GABRIEL, the 
old-established Dentists, from 3s. 6d. per Tooth—Sets, 41. 4s 
Observe name and number particularly. 33, Ludgate-hill 
London (five doors west of the Old Bailey) ; and 134, Duke- 

street, eae 9 Established 1804. 
hite Gutta Percha Enamel, the best Stopping 

for paegel as 











‘Teeth, renders them sound and useful in mas- 
tication, no matter how far decayed, and effectually prevents 
Toothache.—In boxes, with directions, at 1s. 6d.; free by 

, 20 stamps. Sold by most Chemists in ‘Town ° _ 


try. Ask for Gabriel’s Gutta Percha Hnamel 





Alex. Ross’s rfluous hair from t 
face, neck, and arms. Ss. 04. por ; sent free for 54 
stamps; or to be had of all chemists, 


opinions of the Press thereon, 


Cottam’s patent | A 


with instructions for use, on | 
se by | Warehouse, 67, King William-street, City, where the 
| Stock in London m 
| on 
roceeded against, and restrained by injunction of the; 





FENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE “4 
Buyers of the above are uested, TRONS. 
eens, to visit he pen pem 8. B 
ey contain such an assortment 
RANGES. FIRE IRONS, and ; = 
MONGERY, as cannot be approac’ 
ned — novelty, Ly oF di 
anshi ight stoves, with nzed 
aa sets of cn a 14s. to 131 13s.; di 
ornaments and ay sets of bars, 51. 5s, 
Fenders, complete, with agg af 7s. ear 12s. 
ders, 2/. 15s. to 112.; ditto, with rich ormoly’ 
24, 15s, to 180,; Fire Irons, from 1s. 94, the set tow 
The BURTON and all other PATENT 
radiatiug hearth plates. " STOVES, With 
UTLERY WARRANTED. By pemast 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY ig 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM §. BY trad 
prices that are remunerative only because of me 
of tne sales—34inch ivory-handled table-knives, 
shoulders, 12s. per dozen; desserts to mateh, 9s. “i: 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d, Aa: ig 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra ne j ; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone tableluie; 
7s. 6d. per dozen; desserts, 5s. “6a; — = 
black horn table-knives, 7s. ozen Der pair; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- per, dows tablerkatve ang &, 
6s. per dozen; table steels from 1s. each. ‘The largest 
in existence of plated dessert knives = forks, aris, in 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fis Cea 


HE PERFECT SUBSTIn 

T FOR SILVER. ITUT 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introd 
ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated bythe 
of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond al] 
the very best article next to sterling silver that 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, rs 
no possible test can it be distingui shed from realir. 
Fiddle or Thread or 


Old Silver Brunswick King’ 
Pattern. Pat ; 
Table pg and Forks per em. Pattern 
vos BSB... ees 485. ...... Bs, 
neem ‘ditto and ditto eg erecee = ae &. 
LE eee ee, ee 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, aa Liqneartaies aiters 
Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices, ee Ma te 
plating done by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLAtgp. 


Fiddle, Thread. King’s 


12s. ... 28s. * 
10s. ... 21s. ... 
Ss. ... 1, cae 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATE 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patters. Tin dish covers, és. ¢. 
the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of sir; 
elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set; 
metal, with or without silver plated handles. 76s. &d. 
110s 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 102. to 16/. 108. the a 
block tin hot water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to iis 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, fi) 
size, 11. 11s. 
VW ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
PURNISHING IRONMONCERY OA 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal pois, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Mantelpieces, — oe 
Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks 
Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Tron ond Brass 
Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of Prices, ai 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, a 
1,14, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; , 5, aud 6, Perry 
place, London. “ESTABLISHED: 1820. 


N APPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR, sold 

where, warran good, by the Makers, 
BROTHERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, oe 
William-street, City, London, where the largest stock o 
Cutlery i in the world i is kept. ,. 


Table Spoonsand Forks, 











\ APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVS 
maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handlesem 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the Wy 

first quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. 


MAP PIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRA 
F VELLING BAGS, sent direct from their Manufactey, 


sen’ 3 Cutlery Works, Sheffield, to their London Bs 


blishment, 67, King William- street, City, where the 


| stock in the world may be selected from. 


MALEDYs PLATED ‘DESSERT . KNIVES 
and FORKS, in cases of twelve and eighteen pal 
are of the most elegant designs and first-class quality. 


M: TAPPIN’S ELECTRO- SILVER PI PLATE 
Messrs. MAPPIN’S celebrated Manufectures oe 


| eg comprising Tea and Coifee Services, 


Dish Covers, Spoons, and Forks, and all articles ae 
made in Silver, can now be obtained from their 


be seen. Catalogue, with pelos 
> a ee Cutlery ry Was 





Sheffield. 
YAS COOKING STOVES. The Improd 


Gas Cooking Apparatus, invented and mai 
| by Deane, Dray, an O, has been approved 
Majesty’s Government, and adopted, after vena 
trial. It is nowin daily use in the following Governmll 
establishments, viz :— 
St. Geor; rae s Barracks, Charing Cross. 
Tower of London. 
Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park. 
St. John’s Wood Barracks. 
At the Manchester Exhibition. 
Messrs. Beariets and Son, 26, King Wil 
&e. &.; and wherever fitted, has gi 
satisfaction. 

Deane, Dray, and Co. outy every description 
Fittings at economical charges. Carefully prepared 
mates free of charge. A modern and elegant assuring 
of Chandeliers in erystal glass, ormolu, artistic, ot 
3rouzes, &c. Gas Cooking Stoves, from 20s. each. 
Dray, and Co., London Bridge. 
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EsTABLISHED 1838. 
yer RIA AND LEG AL AND COMMER- 
eae 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
AMIN HAWES: I * Chairm 


, City. 
NBSBITT sae Deputy Chairman. 
gua Bali, © Bsa. Fe K. a Esq. 


pea John Jones, 


John Nolloth, ioe. 2 
| Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 


cee eis ,PRS Walter Charles Venning, 
Esq. ‘ A 
bee ee A Bellingham Woolsey, 


Sa pasnens th C braces every description 
“ the Company em) des 
7 with Life Assurance. 


dpaccmnc the Company exceed 265,000/. 


—_ over 60, 0001. a year. 
— “° with Life Assurance are made on 
jeteccous — 


—_ 


THE LEADER. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 21s. each, elegantly bound, 


1HOME AFFECTIONS POR- 
TRAYED BY THE POETS. Selected and edited b; 
CHARLES MACKAY. Illustrated with One Hundr 
exquisite Engravings from original designs. 

“The book, as a book, is beautiful.”— Leader. 

2. POETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Selected and edited by the Rev R. A. WLLL- 
MOTT. With One Hundred Illustrations. 

“We never saw a prettier book than this to lay on a draw- 
ing-room table.”— Times. 

38. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With One Hundred Designs by JOHN GILBERT, 
and a Portrait of the Author. 

“ Mr. Longfellow ought to feel proud of this proof of his 
popularity in England.”—Athen®um, 

4. RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN 
PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. With exquisite Ilustra- 
tions almost on every page. 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. , 
In imp. folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price 12/. 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS .OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary te Her Majesty. 


Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, 5 eentod in Colours ; 
and 145 folio pages of Text and Ind ex. 

“Tn connexion with the diffusion of 
ledge, I cannot omit to — the publica- 
tions of Mr. Keith Joh of Bdi im his Atlas of 
Physical Geography. It is seldom that such a mass of in- 
formation has been presented in a form so beautiful and at- 
tractive, or one which tends so much to place the study on 
a truly scientific basis."—ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
= Barrisa Assoctagzion (THE DuKE OF ARGYLL) aT 

ASGOW 


“It is indeed # work of magnificeut range amd complete- 
ness.”— Examiner. 


know- 





In imperial quarto, half-bound in morocco,2J. 12s, 6d., 


either on real or personal security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 

£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK 


sed 


3 
# 


*,* Complete list of Present Books gratis on application. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


rts, i, . London: Groner Routienesr and Co., Farringdon-street. 
te _nomaghettgpatebee ec tame Bord ox. TEES POE PS 2 —— | Reduced from the imperial folio, for the use of Colleges, 
mea ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTI NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY. Academies, and Families. 


ecured by au Annual Payment of £3 fora 

















may be s' : By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.SE.., &c. 
UTE oan ic z RANCE Oe Che MNS. 7s. 60, sah Elhewee, This Edition contains 25 Maps, including a Pat ®onTo- 
AILWAY de ASSURANCE |oupRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PER- | vocicat and Groroaican Map of the Britis IsLanps. 
ty yer ts may besecured by prop wee payments. oi eft Py face Bas = at i wobihdie taadeddcb mb eaadanmanieae London, 
Smalleramoun: A : Highlanders ; to which ts prefixed a Summary of Persian | Wrerram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and L: 
<n NO ——, yy Jerce be yU" “ ? History. With Eight tinted lithographs, from designs Coiriite Shae 
j CCIDENTS JONE may be insure y the Author. i 
man RAILWAY —— or by the Year at all the principal BRITISH INDIA By C MF In imperial quarte, half-bound morocco, price 2is., 
ver, iar where also Forms of Proposal and Pro- 8 + A. y UMARLES AR- ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY 1 
‘. be had—and of the Provincial Agents—and LANE. A New Edition. To which is added aContinua- . 
nae ee Head ice, London. tion to the Pall of Delhi. With Illustrations, and a By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.SE., &c. { 
ttern. N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the new Map. Price 5s., cloth gilt. Edited by J. R. D.FRAS. 
» 29 7 r ‘ “ct > no la r HIN 1 
ert soerencs Company. ay IHE MICROSCOPE: ITS HISTORY,| . * 
“0s, Railway age ompany- empowered by Pace To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ is the best thing of the | 
Wi of Parliament. CONSTRUCTION, AND APPLICATION. By JABEZ | ind is not enough,—it has no competitor. Athen 
2s, Special WILL IAM J. VIAN, Secretary. HOGG. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings. ~ - ripesae" 
= Ofice,$, 01d Broad-street, E. C. Post Svo, price 6s., cloth gilt. WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ee : US ST) RALIAN BANKIN(C London: GeorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- street. : wer 4 
TH A AN N iv 3 |———_- — : 7 This is published, 
ED gou COMPANY. Just pub Jished, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Illustrations. 
: Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. | F ITALY BOSCOB 
ing’, LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted at par a TH = EX LES o r a THE EL TRACTS, 
™ wponthe Banks at Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. | By C. G. I, Author of “ The Curate of Linwood,” dc. RELATING TO THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
4 ved drafts on South Australia negotiated and sent | - pone gr —— } ~peeees and Co.; London: AFTER THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER, AXD HIS 
lection. | HAMILTON, ApaMs, and Co. UENT TURES 
ATER ne description of Banking business is conducted di- $$$ — ae ventions 
ad of the seri Victoria and New South Wales, and also with Just published, cloth, 5s., post free, Edited by J. HUGHES,A.M. 
3, 68. the other Australian Colonies, through the © ompany’s \ ICHING MALLECHO, AND OTHER In demy 8vo, price 16s. / 
t of si; Mevply atthe Offices, Xo. 54, Old Broad-street, London, 4 POEMS. By PAUL RICHARDSON. Wittram BLacKkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ritania WILLIAM PURDY, Manage r. ‘Of his poetry itself we may contionty say, that it indi- | —— : 
8. bd. to ‘ Pe ” 
the st London, November, 1857. | cates unquest ionable fac ulty. Ve find a true feeling | C HE. AP E DITION OF “ THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
. to dis for beauty and grandeur passage s cxhibiting thought and | On the 24th inst., in crown 8vo, with Illustrated Title-page, 


Pall- Mall, bold strokes of wit and satire, alternating with 

Parties desirous of | tender gleams of deseription ; reugh humour and savage 

sarcasm.— Leader. 

_ The author i is 2 man | of genius.”—Tait's Magazine. 

wi + coourits. ‘ Miching Ma den? utaine same o wf tho aoe Paccapros 
ying with nortan =» in January and July, either at the |enshrin din liter nr onnd The author is a master at 

Head Office in London, or at the various Branches through- j cutting, descriptive satire.’ People $ Paper. 

out the Coun! “There are some noble bits of mosaic—exquisite touches 

"SeTER MORRISON, Managing Director. | 0f true ballad poetry—in the minor poems, whose beauties 

Prospectuses and Forms for ope ning Accounts sent free on a many graces we readily acknowledge.— Weekly Dis- 

application. patch. 


East, | originality ; handsomely bound, 5s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
OR. MIRTH AND MARVELS 
KicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


BAK 2F DEPOSIT, 3, 
london. Established A.D. 1844. 
Fp iar MONEY are re — d to examine the Plan | 


y which a high rate of interest may be 
London : 


RAE © 





i 


Companion Volume to the “ INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
On the 24th inst., in crown seth — Illustrated Title-page, 


a) 








fees, ant TNCREASED Ru ATE OF INTEREST ri | J. Wurreuvrst, High-street, Burton-on-Trent. THE B ENT LEY ‘BALLAD s, 
d-street: ATE ae ey es - A Selection of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c., contributed 
Perry's Bank of England having this day advanced the | 8vo, 450 pp., price 7s. 6d. bound im eloth, to Bentley's Miscellany. Edited by Dr. ORAN, with four 
—— | ID DISCOUNT BARK acres ets oie SEVEN. | A REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE : the Want “Lendens Racaslaliae uv, Burlingt 
, t ' : 
9 ; ¢ | 4 of the Church and the Demand of the Age; com- zondon: KICH ENTLEY, New ngton-street. 
4 3 cent on all sums from 20/. and upwards, until further prising a C ‘ritical History of the Authorized Version and | ——— - 
167 Kine Chairman—The EARL OF DEVON [corrections of numerous mistranslations. By JOHN R. AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
stock 0 6, ens West, E.C. G.H. LAW, Manager. ‘w — yal B. Warerrep, 178, Strand. " Benes Thousand, in crown 8vo, 6s., 
r 12, 1857. ‘ a“ aioe T AND CREDIT. 

“ia . aa om > . . . aan hl , ~ s. ¢ t -} 
NiVis | PRIVATE RESIDENCE FOR MENTAL |M*? Pate fis tmouut in postage stamps. | From the German of Exarzac hy Mrs. MALCOLM. 

L YALIDS.—Those suffering from Mental and Nervous | > “The most popular German novels of the "— Cheva- 
the vey Disorders &@ most desirable home, with extensive | 66 | TOO;” and other Poems. By BEEL- lier Bunsen. bai 
e. s, acouvenient distance from London, where | ZEBUB “A story of uncommon fasciaation. Mrs. Malcolm’s 
TRA society is cheerful and every comfort and amusement | KeMBir and Soy, 407, Oxford-street, London; and all | translation is cheaper, and moreover, is given with more 
; = (am — = — _ ed modern = ™m Bookse Her Ts. — ry ge Pee many 
rafactory, 01 reatmen rong recommendations - —--- ——___——- — “ Peni in en o—"* Mrs. Malcolm’s translatien is 
a aati pet rom the leading members of the medical pro- | MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. the best.”—Literary Gaze 


— and full particulars had on — 


“ Fresh, rich in Va cide wital with character, thought, 
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wr post to M essrs. Fisher, Son, and Haselden, 18, Con- and fancy. It is an uncommon, uine, interesting book. 3 
Regent-street, W. GC E. MUDIE Mr m9 pleasure to announce —Leader.. at ' 
“= e that the alterations in progress at his Library are “Will win the admiration of its many readers. A dee 
BE SOLD.—THE LEADER NEWS.- now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommoda- | interest pervades ev alcolm thas rendered 


PAPER, from its gay sement, March. 1850, to the 

oth of October, 1857 be . to IV. bound in cloth, title- 
comp! lete.— Address, Y. N., Mr. Gosling’ 8, 

Awe Ageat Want Westbourne- street, Pimlico, s W. 
~ RUPTURE _ 


ae $.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
(TES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
eflecta) ish use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its | 
body, ereavoided,a soft Bandage being worn round the 
Moe ate ne rege nisite resisting power is supplied by the 
and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
oi it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
Sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
tteunferenes eect fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the 


of the body, two inches below the hip, 
ae Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Pic. | 


nea angle truss, 16s.,21s., 26s. 6d., and 3is.6d.— 





Truss, 81s. 6d., 42 
vu , 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8d. 
rites Orer 42s. and 5 ds, éd.— Postage 18.1 


Post-office, Piccad: 


ae STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &e., | 
for and’ ARICOSE VEINS and all cases of W EB _-_ 
WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
‘rs ae Pro plight in texture, and inexpensive, and oe 
an ordinary stocking 
Jony weet HITE. 78. 6d. to 16s. each. —Post 


e, 6d. 
HITE, Manufacturer, 228, 


Piccadilly, London. 


by upwards of 200 MedicalGentlemen to be | 


20 10d. 
riders _ made payable toJOHN WHITE | 


tion for the Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid 
exchange of books. The supplies of the higher class of 
works, for the circulation of which the Library was originally 
established, are also largely increased, and will be further 
augmented by the addition of nearly One Hundred Thou- 
sand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing 
season 
509, New Oxford-street, November, 1857. 
RT-UNION OF GLASGOW.—Subscribers 
of One Guinea are entitled to immediate delivery of 
the large and beautiful Engraving on Steel of Maclise’s 
Painting, ‘“* Noah’s Sacrifice,” or of any of the previous issues, 
if preferred: besides one chance of obtaining at the General 
Meeting in Decembera Painting or other work of Art. The 
whole Engravings may be seen, and Lists of Prizes obtained, 


on application to 
GEO. GRANT, 
Honorary Secretary for London. 
66, Gracechurch- street. 


THE 


rine ART SUBSCRIPTION GALL ERY FOR 
THE LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 
and S. B. FULLER respectfully invite the 
e) e lovers of Art to view their SUBSCRIPTION GAL- 
LERY for the LOAN of WORKS of ART, embracing the 
best talent of the two Water-colour Societies. N.B. The 





. | terms have been so arranged as to meet all classes, and will 


be sent post-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. A 
fine collection of drawings by all the best masters always 


on sale. 
$4and 35, Rathbone-place, W, 





chapter. Mrs. M 

it with considerable “ability. "News 

“ Essentially Sramansotl arene, L= Pf tes hour. We 
cannot give any idea of the variety, vivacity, intensity of 
this admirable story,”—Statesman. 

“ Mrs. Malcolm’s transtation is published in a cheap form 
by Mr. Bentley, with the sanction of the Author, and does 
honest justice to the work.” —Bxaminer. 


London : RicearRD Bsewtier, New Burlington -street. 
Just published. 


RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS 


For 1858. 

Adapted to the use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Mili- 
tary, and Naval Professions, Gentlemen, Merchants, and 
generally to all Persons of Business. 

Every variety of size, at prices varying from 1s. to 9s. 

London: Epwarp STanForD, 6, Charing-cross ; aud all 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


MODERN ITALIAN AS IT IS SPOKEN. 
Just published. 
TALIAN COLLOQUIAL IDIOMATIC 
PHRASBOLOGY, it, familiar on every 
subject, withthe proper Italian name of everything one 


may require to mention, including every modern idiomatic 
and proverbial expression and a of the best Italian 


London ; P. ROLANDI, 20, Berners-street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
KING OF PRUSSIA, CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





Cn the press. 


2. 
MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: 
A Biography. By BAYLE 8T. JOHN. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. On wire 


3. 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON 


Or, the Court of France during the last Part of the Reign of 
‘Louis XIYV., and the Regency of the Duke of Orleans. 


Abridged from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


Second Series, iu 2 vols. completing the Work. 
[In November. 


—————————————————— ——— | 


NEW EDITIONS. 


4. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS— 
CHEAP EDITION. 


In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
Vol, IV. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Completing the work in 4 vols. 24s. 
[November 30th. 





5. 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS— 
CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. price 4s. 
THE 0’DONOGHUE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


With Eight Illustrations by “ Patz.” 
[Nearly Ready. 


THACKERAY'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
New Edition. 
In 1 vol. with 52 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


7. 
THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 
A Cheap Edition, uniform with Thackeray’s ‘ Miscella- 
— Essays.” Tn 1 vol. crown S8vo. 6s. With 40 Illustra- 
ons. 


8. 
THACKERAY’S NOTES of a JOURNEY 


from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


9 
AURORA LEIGH. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


10. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 
POEMS. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 3 vols. 
feap. cloth, 18s. 


i. 
ROBERT BROWNING'’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


A New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. cloth, 16s. 


12. 
ROBERT BROWNING'S MEN AND 


WOMEN. 
In 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. 


13. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 

POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
With Portrait and Vignettes. 5 vols. 40s. 


14 
THE CARE OF THE SICK. 


Being the a of a Course of Lectures delivered at 
he Working Women’s College. 


By ogre BARWELL, F.R.C.8. 
Cheap Edition. Fcap. sewed, 1s. 


15. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” &c. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 2 vols. post Svo, 19s., 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UP, 
PROVINCES OF INDIA, : 


i 

FROM eww. TO BOMBAY (WITH NOTES ON CEYLON), AND AN Ac CCOUNT 
A JOURNEY TO MADRAS AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES; « 

WITH LETTERS WRITTEN IN INDIA. ! 

' 

q 


BY THE LATE REGINALD HEBER, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


“The letters of Bishop Heber, written during his tour of the different provinces of India within the 
episcopate, disclose an immense amount of observation and profound wisdom; and at this terrible Crisis in hd 
affairs, are well worthy of perusal.”—Daily News, Nov. 9, 1857. Toi 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEM/ ARL E STREET. 














——s ready, folio, half-bound Morocco, gilt leaves, price 56s. 


A NEW _— ION 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


EMBRACING ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


With Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of the Various Countries of the World, and 
Complete Index of 65,000 Names. . 


EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLI ES BLACK. 


“POEMS AND SONGS. 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 


Illustrated with Numerous highly-finished Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 





C. W. Corr, R.A. GrorGe THomas. S. EpMonston. J. Arcuer, RSA. 
J C. Horsuey, A.R.A. BrrkeEt Foster. A. JOHNSTON. Harry Rocers, 
F. W. Toruam. Harrison WER. J. Drummonp, R.S.A. T. Macqvom. 











In Small Quarto, printed by Clay upon toned paper, and bound in a Richly Ornamented Cover, 
Price 12. 1s.; or in Morocco, 14. lls. 6d. 


A few Copies will be bound by Hayday, in Morocco extra, price 2/. 2s. 
(On the 28th of Nownie 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS, 


With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations, printed in imitation of the Original Drawings by BIRKET FOSTER 
“Sundays observe. Think, when the bells do chime, 
’Tis angels’ music.”"—GrorcGe Herpert. 


Seconp Eprrion, Ornamented Cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d.; Morocco, 21s. % 


[On the 28th of Nowbabe. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK 


Written expressly for Young People, and illustrated with 
EIGHTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


Super-royal 16mo, handsomely bound in Cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
= [On the 28th of November, 
LONDON : 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
SS eee = — SE 
Price 3d., Svo, pp. 14, Just published, in 4to, price 21s. cloth, 
O*, TEACHING PHYSIOLOGY, ANDITS, GTATISTICAL BOOK-KEEPING: Beings 
sapeniessoes IN COMMON SCHOOLS. By | \) Simplification and Abbreviation of the Common 


GEORGE COMBE A paper thrown out unread, from the | by Double Entry, for the use of k Mere! 
“Education Section” of the Association for Promoting men, Manwiestaere, acipcouan Sasha H 


~. 


Science. in ene —— 7 Sompan for the preven of \ 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh: |" panks ilway Companies, and other — 
MACLACHLAN, STEWART. FREDERICK C. PP. 
el ete London ; ceakinee’ Sate and Co., Paternostense 
Just published, price Smee, ; 3 3 : — 
: ' This day is published, in post 8vo, cloth, price & 
NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the THUG J » 


INDIA: the First Step towards Political Reform ; an 
in a Letter to the Right Hon. the President of the Board of ela pace 2 the Heed GN Een abe 


Control. By GEORGE NORTON, Esq. late Advocate- 
General of Madras. London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-strtt 
_—n 


London: RicHarpson BrorueErs, 23, Cornhil, E.C. 


This day is published, in post Svo, cloth, price & 


PINIONS ON THE INDIAN ARM 


mages 0: 08 B lonel JOHN STUDHOLME HODGSON, 
" —— ° y Colon ) OL 
HE CREED of CHRISTENDOM : its Army, ‘brigadier, late Commanding the Punjab 


Foundations and ave rstructure. By W. RATHBONE | Force. 
GREG. vo, cloth, 1 London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadeuhall-stre 
London: JouNn - 8, King William-street, Strand. | ————______— Aitpa Tati SE 
New 3 vol., by CHARLES READE, at the Permantll 

Price of One Guinea, ? 
66 we LIES.” 3 Vols. One G 
Will be published December 1, by N. 

Paternoster-row. 


Recently ‘publishe ad, ‘a 











Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RELIGIOUS DUTY. By the Author of ‘An 
Essay on Intuitive Morals.” 

“ A masculine and cleverly reasoned essay.” — Leader. 
pinto can mae = volume y - no as dis- 
ing much closeness of argument and consi erable elo- 
quence.” — Economist. HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 38 
“The author has a mind full of great thoughts, a lips | GUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Condes 
eloquent in the utterance of them.”— Uecseare by HARRLET MARTINEAU. 2 vols. large post 8¥0,%* 





















CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, PICCADILLY. 


London : Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King wa tage EER London: Joun CHapMan, 8, King William-street, 50% 








ui 
LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFrED EDMUND GaLLowar, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 352, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—November 21, 1867. 
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